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HALF A DAY IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
“New, Mein Herr, es ist nicht hier; man hat 
es nach Baden-Baden geshicken.” 

Such was the communication of the bag- 
gage-master at Mentz, only in better German 
probably; at any rate the og! wet of it was 
that my trunk had gone on to Baden-baden,— 
very pleasant news to a man who had come up 
thence precisely because the trunk was not 
arrived there, nor seemed likely to be, after 
four a waiting for it. 

But how came the trunk to be at Mentz 
when we were at Baden originally? Simply 
through the penuriousness and bad manage- 
ment of the Cologne Steamboat Company. 
And here let me warn any one who is going up 
pre nyad earag S tier? seo 
through to Mannheim, but to stop the first 
night at Mentz; for the same boat does not 
carry you through—not a bit of it—but all the 
luggage is transferred, nominally in twenty- 
five minutes, really in about fifteen, to another 
boat at the other end of the town. English- 
men or even Americans could not do the thing 
pe in the time, for the baggage has to be 

rought up out of the hold, and delivered on 
receipt of what is farcically called an insurance 
ticket, piece by piece. With Germans to do it, 
it becomes a melancholy fiasco, and a considera- 
ble portion of the traps are missent or mislaid, 
as amatter of course. Having eleven 
to look after, 1 deemed myself fortunate in 
having but one among the missing. A friend’s 
trunk was also left behind, and the friend him- 
self to keep it in countenance. When he 
rejoined us at Baden, a few days after, I was 
in hopes that he might have fallen in with my 
lost property, and brought it along, but no 
such luck for me. 
“Deine freunde kehren wieder, 
Ach dein koffer kehret nicht!” 

Shade of Schiller, forgive the parody. I 
confess, under the circumstances, I would rather 
pee — the Ante Pree bs friend. And all 

use ogne Com won't 
toll at Mentz. r. ci aid 

Of a truth, the Germans are very stupid. So 
much of our as was saved at Mentz, 
was, on our arrival at Mannheim, put upon a 
hand-cart by the hotel porter. He had to 
a double-leaved gate, of which only one 
was open. At the opening he went, and as 
the axle was about three feet longer than the 
width of the half gate, of course he stuck fast 
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with one hub; thereupon he backed, went a 
little to the other side, and charged again, 
necessarily catching with the other hub. I 
really believe he would have gone on trying all 
night; I let him try five times, out of curiosity, 
and then suggested the expediency of opening 
the other side of the gate, which struck him as 
a magnificent idea: he looked up to me as a 
very deus e machina. 
ut this was only an ordinary laborer. 
Well, take another instance on the part of a 
corporate body. The respectable portion of 
the travelling public is represented here on the 
railroad by the second class passengers ; no one 
goes first class, except a stray Englishman or 
rince now and then. Now, at this time of 
the year the tide of travel is from Frankfort to 
Heidelberg and Carlsruhe, very few going the 
other way ; notwithstanding which, they put the 
same proportion of carriages of each class on 
both trains, and consequently there are always 
two or three empty second class cars 
going from Heidelberg to Frankfort, while 
rom Frankfort come as many overflowing 
with insufficiently accommodated ngers ; 
be it said, however, that thg railroads are much 
ee. and better managed than the steam- 
oats. 

It is no wonder the Germans are stupid, if 
you consider their habits of life. At 1 P.m., 
they undergo a dinner of eight courses, which 
lasts nearly two hours ; after that, they stupify 
themselves still further by smoking about oe 
hours ; then, just as the system is beginning to 
recover, say at nine o’clock, they devour heavy 
suppers, washed down with a great deal of 
beer. Finally, they go to sleep in beds about 
five feet long, aed up like some curious 
hibernating animal, for no extended posture 
does their couch allow. 

But to return: whether the trunk had ar- 
rived at Baden or not, it clearly was not to be 
had in Mentz ; and what made the sell greater 
was, that on the faith of finding it there, I had 
come without even the “clean collar and 
brush” which are said to constitute an Ameri- 
can’s travellin opigeect But, as there was 
sa help for iy resolved ptoaye the best of a 

bargain, i e opportunity of 
lionizin Frankfort, oat ieieis tasdetingly I 
returned the same evening. 

Next day it rained not aay cats and dogs, 
but absolute elephants and _rhinoceroses. 
So, pedestrianism being impracticable, espe- 
cially to an umbrellaless man, I hailed a 
droschkei, alias a fly, and committed myself to 
Murray and the driver. Wonderful to relate, 
the latter proved to be a very intelligent man, 
and was of as much use to me as any valet de 


place could have been. 


First, I attacked the Town Hall, or Rémer. 
Here the Emperors were feasted after their 
coronation ; and in one of the rooms are their 
portraits, fifty-two in number, full lengths, 
about half the size of life. If the likenesses 
are authentic, they must have been a superb 
looking set of men; but I imagine the artists 
have drawn a little on their imagination occa- 
sionally, especially if, as 1 understood from the 
exhibitress, they were all done together to 
order, less than twenty years ago. Among the 
artists who executed them are Lessing and 
Bendemann. Over the door is Steinle’s Judg- 
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ment of Solomon, a very masterly treatment of 
the subject, except that the figures are more 
German than Jewish, with their light hair and 
florid complexions. The usual fault in Judg- 
ments of Solomon,—that of making “ the other 
woman” too careless and unconcerned, is hap- 
pily avoided. The exterior of this building is 
neither beautiful nor remarkable; neither is 
that of the Cathedral, to which I next repaired : 
so that there was no necessity for eager - out 
in the rain to look at either of them. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not much to look at in the 
Cathedral either. The most remarkable ob- 
jects are two curious groups of age plaster 
statues, one representing St. John and the 
Maries with the dead Christ, the other the 
death of the Virgin; and a clock nearly 400 
years old. This, however, was “restored,” as 
the inscription informs us, near the close of 
the last century, and one never knows how 
much such restorations leave of the original. 
While I was examining it, a young priest came 
up and addressed me. I talked German to him 
as long as I could, and then took refuge in 
Latin, the only other language which he un- 
derstood, and which he spoke, not very classi- 
eally perhaps, but with sufficient fluency. A 
party of English were encouraged by my suc- 
cess to attack him in bad French, of which he 
comprehended naught, till [ became their inter- 
reter, as I have often volunteered to be for 
nglish in similar cireumstances. Not that 
one ever gets any thanks for it. 
The great lion of Frankfort at present is St. 
Paul’s. During the recent unfortunate stru 
le for German liberty and nationality, this 
Shurech was converted into the National Assem- 
bly House: the tricolor flags (red, yellow, and 
black) still adorn its walls, and the desks of 
the members are in statu quo, except hba 
Robert Blum’s, the front of which has been 
hacked away by republican seekers of relics. I 
brought off a chip with me, you may be sure. 
Murray says nothing about this,—why ? 
Meanwhile the rain absted, and the coach- 
man drove me to the Schéne Aussicht, or 
Bellevue, which lies along the river and com- 
mands a fine view of the town and its suburbs. 
The contrast between the old and new town is 
very great. The streets along the river and 
near some of the gates are broad and regular, 
the houses large and luxurious, though uni- 
formly built of a straw-colored stuceo, which 
after a while becomes nearly as tiresome as 
our red brick. About the Cathedral and Town 
Hall the streets are of the most narrow and 
winding, the houses of the most ancient, lofty 
and overhanging. Through these twisted 
lanes, guiltless of ¢rotoir, your vehicle wriggles 
itself along, threatening the safety of the 
crowded foot passengers, spite of the numerous 
whip-cracks by which the driver announces its 
approach. Particularly striking is the Juden 
Gasse, notorious as being for a long time the 
only legal residence of the Jews, and famous 
in a later and more civilized age as the birth- 
lace of the father of all the Rothschilds, 
me of the houses are fronted with slates set 
sideways, others with unpainted beams that 
look as if they had remained just so for centu- 
ries, and might remain for centuries more. A 
Yalensian may get some faint idea of them 
from the floors of South Middle. ‘Near one 
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end of the street, which has a most ancient and 
Jew-like smell throughout, is the old Roths- 
child house, and not twenty steps off, in ano- 
ther street, the splendid but badly situated 
mansion of the present representative of the 
name here. 

From Rothschild’s house to Géthe’s,—is 
the transition too great? The coachman 
thinks so at any rate. “Haratne!” he ex- 
claims, with a flourish of his whip; which 
means, we are going to see Danneker’s 
Ariadne. 

This statue, better known and appreciated 
in America than in England, if one may judge 
from the comparative number of casts in 


two countries, belongs to a M. Bethman, who 
liberally exhibits it to the public three hours 
every day. A pavilion, divided into three 


rooms, is erected in his garden. In one room 
are casts of nearly ail the most celebrated 
‘statues in Europe, in a second a cast of the 
Ariadne, in the third the original. Ariadne 
was always a great favorite of mine, althou 
she was simple enough to waste her first affec- 
tions on a sailor (she got on much better af- 
terwards with jolly cal and there are few 
statues or pictures I would rather see than 
hers, or that I study more closely. It has 
struck me as a defect, and oné even more ob- 
servable in the large figure than in the small 
copies, that the composition as a whole is top- 
heavy—Ariadne is too for the panther— 
he does not seem up to her weight; and, in- 
deed, looks sulky, as if his burden were not a 
light one. But Ariadne herself defies criti- 
cism ; at least, she defied mine. I could do 
ater but admire her; her beautiful form, 
just voluptuous enough, thrown carelessly on 
the back of the fierce animal, who knows his 
mistress—her intellectual but not unimpas- 
sioned features—her expression of inspired and 
triumphant satisfaction, such as she might have 
worn after the God said to her— 

lenge hefty 
From the sublime, &c. After this I visited a 
monument to the Hessians who were killed in 
the siege of 1792; which, as you approach it, 
appears to be constructed of a hat and a pai 
of boots. When you are fairly alongside, it is 
not quite so bad. 

Next to Géthe’s house, an ordinary modern 
dwelling, now occupied by a wine merchant, 
and with nothing remarkable about it except 
the old family coat of arms over the door, 
which gontains, singularly and prophetically 
enough, three lyres. Talking of coats of arms, 
what do you say to this for a canting (i. e. 

unning) coat, which I saw in the Temple at 
Poodent A successful barrister, named 
Whalley, takes for his arms three whales spout- 
ing. I call that rather good. 

“ Stadel Musée !” said I at last; and having 
arrived there I dismissed my driver, well satis- 
fied with two gulden, about 85 cents—cheap 
enou bo yrvanvon ¢ that, apart from all advan- 
tage I had derived from his, he had done as 
much for me as a five-franc cicerone. Of the 
old pictures in this collection, not many are 
very meritorious or valuable. The best, to my 
taste, was a Spanish Assumption of the Virgin, 
name unknown, oe ay | in Murillo’s style, 
but on 7 Cardinal Fesch ya which 
Cos; nearly $13,000, was very disappointing. 
The lower part of the picture, representing the 
four fathers of the Romish Church (Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and ig 2" L) is not 
without excellence, but the Virgin and Child 
are bad. In the same room is a very bad pic- 
ture of the Perugino school, audaciously call- 
ing itself a Raphael. But the works of the 
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Modern German masters are all of them in- 
teresting, and some of them very 


seldorf School, is well 
John Huss before the Council of Constance is a 
very striking picture. Murray’s criticism on it, 
that “it loses much of its power by its minute 
finish,” is not fair. From such a notice you 
would get the idea, if not of waxen flesh, such 
as some of our portrait painters delight in, yet 
at least of immense expenditure of skill on 
ribbons, and jewels, and belts, @ la Maclise. 
Whereas, there is really very little of this ela- 
boration of dress about the picture, and what 
there is not wasted on non-essentials, being 
historical, e. g- the lilac gloves of the bishops, 
with expensive rings worn over them. Just 
opposite is Ezzelino in Prison. The different 
sorts of resolution exhibited by the gee: dn 
figures in these two pa, present a 

contrast ; on one side the Martyr-reformer, pa- 
tient but firm before his frivolous or bigoted 


here. His 


gh | judges; on the other the ruffian soldier, cap- 


tured but not subdued, cherishing his hatred 
to the last, and refusing life at the hands of his 
enemies. Lessing’s Berna are, if any- 
thing, still more pleasing than his historical 

intings. I noticed one which was a delicious 
fittle bit of coloring. There is a thick wood- 
land, not of evergreens or other sombre trees, 
but of the richest and freshest green. In a 
small open space, carpeted with equally ver- 
dant grass, rises a well, and here a knight has 
stopped to refresh himself and his horse. Over 
his armor he wear® a red scarf, which sets off 
delightfully the vivid green of the rest of the 
picture. 

Achenbach, who must be known to most of 
your city readers, has a Storm on the Coast 
a Norway in his usual felicitous manner. 

hnorr’s Good Samaritan did not come up to 
my expectation of it. One of the newest 

ictures in the exhibition is Steinlé’s Sibyl 

here is nothing of the ordinary conventional 
drapery, classic or oriental, about her. She 
wears a green body and red petticoat and a 
positive white sun-bonnet, such as our girls 
wear in the country, with flowers inside of it. 
Yet it does not require the Latin manuscript in 
her hand (the only bit of typical ogee to 
show that she is no ordinary woman. All her 
face is inspiration, but especially those large 
liquid, dreamy black eyes. Overbeck’s Tri- 
u of Christianity in the Arts is crowded, 
stiff, and pedantic. The Se picture of the 
collection, after the John , is Schadow’s 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. The central figure 
of our Saviour is not highly meritorious—at 
least I judge so from the fact that it made no 
distinct impression on me, and I carry away but 
a vague recollection of it—my attention was 
concentrated on the female feuten Of the 
Wise Virgins one only looks up in triumphant 
expectation, another has her eyes half raised, 
and the rest look modestly down as they hold 
forth their lighted lamps. On the other side of 
the canvas is a medley of repose and agitation ; 
one of the sleepers is rending her hair in utter 
hopelessness, another vainly tries to rekindle 
her lamp, and a third to waken her slumbering 
companions; for two of them still slumber, 
one crowned with vine leaves, the other richly 
arrayed in gold and purple with a crimson scarf 
on her head and a jewelled ornament on her 
breast. She is the handsomest woman of the 
ten—indeed the Foolish Virgins are generally 
handsomer than the Wise ones. 

And is not this, whether intentional or not, 
real and truthful? How unfortunately often 
do we find in our experience of life the foolish 





virgins handsomer than the wise—or, to put it 


good. Les-| than the 
sing, the head of the Protestant part of the Diis- | handsome 
represented 
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another way, the handsome virgins less wise 
nae! Who is to blame for this, the 
women themselves? or rather js jt 
not we, who spoil them and turn their heads? 
And when a woman is both clever and hand. 
some, how doubly spoiled, how foolish indeed 
she is almost sure to be! For the wisdom and 
folly we have to do with refer not to the intel. 
ect alone, but are best ag ary in the words 
of the text, “ Behold the fear of the Lord, tha; 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is up. 
derstanding.” There! You have the sketch 
of an idea which might be worked out into 
two pages of sentiment in a novel, or twice as 
many of edification in a sermon. Indeed it js 
too much like the beginning of a sermon, 
which would be out of place here, so Jet us re. 
turn to more familiar matters. 

At one Ileft the Museum. It had begun to 
rain emcee 5 again, but the hotel was only 
a few jumps off, and the sound of the dinner. 
bell lent additional velocity to my feet. Our 
meal was an excellent one, notwithstanding 
the barbarous hour of serving it. The princi. 
pal drawback consisted in the proximity of two 

nglishmen of the manufacturing species, 
who resided near London, as they informed 
me, but talked Cockney enough to have been 
born in the heart of it. One of them was not 
very ugly, but the other a perfect Caliban with. 
out as well as within. His linen was dirtier 
than mine (if you could have seen mine with. 
out seeing his, you would have deemed me 
guilty of a traveller's hyperbole), his coat 
came ‘but half way down his arms— 

“He had no straps to the bottom of his pants, 

In the place where the straps ought to go.” 
As to his hair and face and voice, I won't 
attempt to describe them, neither will I attempt 
to repeat any of their conversation, most of 
which, indeed, was too vulgar to be delibe- 
rately written down for deeent people to read. 
“ Oh,” thought I, “ if an English traveller came 
across two such specimens of the natives in 
ft what a chapter he would make of 
it 

Yet could not the presence of these snobs 
altogether spoil the illes a tz Tartare, or 
the croquettes de ille, or the téte de veau en 
tortue aux ecrivisses, or the capital pudding 
(the Germans are famous for puddings, and are 
beginning to learn that these savory and 
nourishing articles are to be eaten after the 
roast). I wound up my half bottle of iced 
champagne with a small enp of coffee and a 
very small glass of maraschino ; by that time 
it was nearly three, so I called a droschkei, and, 
in a very comfortable state of body and mind, 
rolled off to the Heidelberg Railroad. Thus 
ended my half a day in Frankfort. 


Cart Benson. 
Baden-Baden, July Zith. 





EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF GRAY. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 

(From the forthcoming illustrated edition of the Poet's 
Works in the press of Henry Carey Baird. Phila- 
delphia.} 

In this biography of Gray, it has been my aim 

so to compose it that the t’s character 

might be apparent therein, without comment. 

The course of his life is as well known as we 

need desire it to be, for it quickly found an 

affeetionate and honest chronicler; and what 
was left untouched by Mason has been well 
supplied by the zealous industry of later bio- 
graphers. Indeed, the ’s own letters con- 


tain the story of his life. On that life there 
rests no stain of moral reproach. He was in- 
nocent, modest, ly and while, content and 
happy in unambiti 


us seclusion, he shunned 
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to 
pe that dismal sentence in the po to 
“The Analogy;” “It is come, I know not 
how, to be taken for granted by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered 
po fictitious ; and, accordingly, they treat it 
as if in the present age this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment; and 
nothing remained but to set it up asa prin- 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, 
by way of reprisals, for its having so long 
pore yor the pleasures of the world.” The 
soul of Gray dwelt far above such spiritual 
debasement. Although devotional fervor was 
not an element of his character, it was very 
manifest, and often so, that he held in abhor- 
rence the folly and vice of the insolent scep- 
ticism of the times, come from what quarter it 
might,—whether English, Scotch, French, or 
Prussian infidelity. He saw, and took pains 
to teach others to see, how shallow was the 
or philosophy of Shaftesbury and of Boling- 
roke: of the Scoteh epicurean he said: “I 
have always thought David Hume a pernicious 
writer, ae believe he has done as much mis- 
chief here as he has in his own country ; "—of 
the royal infidel he spoke with a wise contempt 
(in 1760): “The town are reading the King 
of Prussia’s poetry (Le Philosophe sans souci), 
and I have done like the town; they do not 
seem so sick of itasI am. It is all the scum 
of Voltaire and Bolingbroke, the crambe re- 
cocta of our worst Freethinkers, tossed up in 
German-French rhyme.” It was with a deeper 
feeling of aversion that he regarded the ribald 
French blasphemer, of whom he said, in one 
emphatic phrase, in one of his letters, “ Vol- 
taire I detest.” An illustration of this feeling 
has been given by his friend, the Rev. Norton 
Nicholls, in his “ Reminiscences of Gray :” 
“The great object of his detestation was Vol- 
taire, whom he seemed to know, even beyond 
what had appeared of him, and to see with the 
eye of a prophet in his future mischiefs ; he 
said to me, ‘ No one knows the mischief that 
man will do.’ When I took leave of him, and 
saw him for the last time, at his lodging in 
Jermyn street, before I went abroad in the be- 
ginning of June, 1771, he said: ‘I have one 
thing to of you, which you must not re- 
fuse.’ I replied, ‘You know you have only to 
commard, what is it?’ ‘Do not go to see 
Voltaire” and then he added what I have 
written above. I said, ‘Certainly, I will not; 
but what could a visit from me signify ?’ 
‘ Every tribute to such a man signifies.’ ” 
— s Works, Mitford’s Aldine edit. vol. v. 
p. 


The poetical character of Gray needs now 
no comment. The foundation, narrow as it is, 
on which his reputation was built, has borne it 
well for more than a century. There is 
bably no instance in the history of English 
literature, in which distinction was by 
such scant production; and yet no one can 
complain that Gray’s reputation is dispropor- 
tioned to his deserts. It is a reputation which 








would be a paradox on any other principle 
than that his poems, limited though they be 
in number, gave space enough to show true 
imaginative power, and have been to several 
generations a source of that kind of delight 
which it belongs to genuine poetry to give. 
The student of English poetry who judges 
most justly of Gray’s character as a poet will 
not be disposed to question his reputation or 
to disparage it; but another feeling will rise 
up, somewhat in the form of complaint, in the 
thought that Gray might have been a much 
greater poet, that he ought to have achieved 
that higher order of reputation which is fame. 
Speculations of this kind have something vain 
in them; for, unless the life be closed too 
early, or forced from its natural course by sad- 
ly adverse influences, it may be said that what 
a man does is the measure of what he can do. 
In reading Gray’s poetry, however, and in stu- 
dying his natural endowments, and following 
the large circuit of his acquirements and the 
course of his life, there rises up to our thoughts 
the vision of a greater poet which we cannot 
but fancy ought to have been in him a reality. 
Mason said of him, after his death, that “ from 
early chagrin and disappointment, Gray had 
imbibed a disinclination to employ his talents 
beyond the sphere of self-satisfaction and 
improvement.” This is lan more ami- 
ably than wisely apologetic. e work of 
human life is not to be made dependent, at 
our will, upon our lives being fenced in from 
pain and sorrow, and the evils that life is heir 
to. The story of Gray’s life justifies no such 
apology. After making the largest allowances 
for the injury done by the dismal recollections 
of his father, and the lesser‘ wrong of the 
quarrel with his youthful fellow traveller—the 
commonest of life’s disappointments,—there is 
nothing to show wh Gray's life should not 
have been happy. In truth, it was a happy 
life. He never knew poverty, but had means 
ample enough to secure the home and the 
occupation that were congenial to him; and, 
at every period of his life, he was blessed with 
friends who were dear and true to him. If an 
early sorrow struck the poet’s sensitive heart, 
there was in after-life much more than the 
healing hand of time to cure the wound ; even 
if the early sorrow had weighed longer and 
heavier, it would have been a poor plea for in- 
action. It has been wisely said, that “if the 
early direction given to life has been ever so 
unfortunate, a man’s folding his hands over it 
in melancholy mood, and suffering himself to 
be made a puppet by it, is a sadly weak pro- 
ceeding. Most thoughtful men have probably 
some dark fountains in their souls, by the side 
of which, if there were time, and it were de- 
corous, they could let their thoughts sit down 
and wail indefinitely.” (Friends in Council, 
Part I. p. 198.) If the life of Gray be com- 
with the lives of other men, illustrious 
in English letters, the adverse circumstances 
of it fade away into an insignificance which 
makes the comparison a reproach to him. The 
sorrows that fell on the path of Spenser did 
not silence his spiritual song; the gloom 
which sublimely enveloped the old age of Mil- 
ton,—“ darkness before and danger’s voice 
behind,” was no temptation to sullen speech- 
lessness; the obloquy which for years was 
h on Wordsworth oppressed not his high 
souled minstrelsy ; and the exquisite humor of 
Charles Lamb was not quenched by the fear- 
ful tragedy of his early manh and the 
awful affliction that hung over his whole life. 
Gray’s dejection had its source, not so much 
in outward causes as in the fountain that is 
within—a constitutional tendency to low 





spirits, which he often yielded to, and which 
he evaded rather than overcame. He never 
learned a later poet’s truer wisdom, that 
“ A cheerful spirit is what the Muses love, 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 

Even before his health was impaired, he said 
(in 1758), “ High spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and entirely take away mine.” "Gray's 
scheme of life ~vas innocent and in itself ra- 
tional; but it was inadequate to his powers, and 
lower than a better faith in his own impulses 
would have dictated. He was studious, zealous 
of a varied lore, and devoted to knowled 
with no mean or mercenary motive, but for 
its own sake. His occupation was pure and 
intelligent employment, for his own happiness ; 
but it was not strenuous and dutiful culture 
of his talents, for the happiness and good of 
mankind. “To find one’s self business,” he 
said, “I am persuaded, is the great art of life : 
* * some spirit, something of genius (more 
than common) is required, to teach a man how 
to employ himself; I say a man; for women, 
commonly speaking, never feel this distemper ; 
they have always something to do; time 
not on their hands (unless they be fine ladies) ; 
a variety of small inventions and occupations 
fill up the void, and their eyes are never open 
in vain.” Again: “I am persuaded the whole 
matter is, to have always something going for- 
ward. Happy they that can create a rose-tree 
or erect a honeysuckle; that can watch the 
brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their own 
ducklings launch into the water!” This is 

ood teaching in the minor morals of life, and 
o virtue of it, many a man and many a wo- 
man spend their days in harmless cheerfulness 
and secluded usefulness; but when life is en- 
dowed with higher powers, higher and larger 
functions become a duty. Creative energy is 
bound to find its fitting work, and the aim of 
it should be the welfare of humanity, and, in 
its loftiest aspirations, the glory of God. Gray’s 
pursuits, for the most part, looked not beyond 
the storing or the refreshing of his own mind,— 
recreation in its highest and most honorable 
form; but yet, inasmuch as it stopped at that 
point, having the taint (loath as one is to say 
so) of a refined selfishness. His industry, 
zealous and untiring as it was, needed the 
guidance of a more practical philosophy, and 
still more of a more strenuous sense of duty, 
for lack of which his labours were too often 
like those parts of the old mansion-house at 
Stoke, which his own line describes as 

“« —__. passages that lead to nothing.” 

Besides his learning in pure literature in its 
various branches—both ancient and modern,— 
Gray had an accurate knowledge of architec- 
ture and the fine arts, and of music ; he was a 
master of heraldry and archeology; and in 
the natural sciences—botany and zoology— 
he was a successful student, both from books 
and from nature. But these multifarious ac- 
quirements were amusements, which gave him 
indeed, and perhaps justly, the credit of being 
the most learned English poet since Milton; 
but which have left no substantial results 
beyond notes and “papers” on the several 
sciences,—comments on Greek philosophers 
and dramatists,—and a scheme of a “ History 
of English Poetry,” for which he was eminently 
qualified, but which he readily relinquished on 
hearing that Warton was engaged on a similar 
work. 

Gray said of Mason, that he read too little 
and wrote too much. Of himself, the reverse 
may be said with equal truth. He would have 
been a happier man in writing more. To 
Walpole, he remarked: “Whenever the hn- 
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mor takes me I will write; because | like it, 
and because I like myself better when I do 
so.” The happiness would doubtless have 
been heightened, if that which was humor 
had been disciplined into habit. Not only 
might the poet have thus been a happier man, 
but each poetic power in him would have 
a ere strength from the free discipline which 

longs to the thoughtful use of any faculty. 
His fine use of the English language, which 
has made so many of his lines and expressions 
familiar in their beauty, might have risen to 
that admirable freedom and peculiar mastery 
which is one of the attributes of poets of the 
highest order. 

Gray needed a freer communion with his 
fellow-beings and with nature. There is, in- 
deed, a kind of character, for which a cloistered 
academic seclusion may be salutary discipline ; 
but there is another description of character, 
which needs larger intercourse with the world, 
to save it from that fastidiousness and dainti- 
ness which is engendered by the self-indul- 
gence of mere taste for literature and art, and 
which borders on effeminacy. Tenderly as 
Gray, both in verse and prose, touches on 
human nature, combined with that delicac 
were a manliness and good sense which, wit 
larger culture, might have expanded into a 
higher philosophy of human principles and 
passions. His moral and historical odes show 
the wisdom he might have brought to the 
poetic dealing with humanity. 

The freer communion with nature which, for 
bodily health, Gray sought in his later years, 
had it been earlier, and in the dutiful and be- 
lieving spirit of poetical culture, might have 
placed him among our great descriptive poets 
of nature. His poems show (and often in the 
fine power of a single line) with what poetic 
truthfulness he observed and reproduced the 
sights and sounds of nature ; and, still more, 
that he could invest the material world with 
that spirituality which the moral imagination 
creates or discovers. His letters and diaries 
also show, when he went forth from what he 
es fully calls “the quiet ugliness of Cam- 

idge, with what true poetic vision he beheld 
natural objects—the humbler as well as the 
mightier—and that his cloistered, bookish life 

not destroyed his susceptibility to either 
the more delicate or the stronger influences of 
nature. It is in the half-careless addition of a 
postscript to a letter, that with such grandeur 
and truth he describes an ocean sunrise; hav- 
ing reached the sea-coast after travelling before 
daybreak, with “the moon shining through a 
dark and misty autumnal air,” he adds: “I 
saw the clouds and dark vapors open gradu- 
ally to right and left, rolling over one another 
in great smoky wreaths, and the tide (as it 
flowed gently in upon the sands) first whiten- 
ing, then slightly tinged with gold and blue; 
| all at once, a little line of insufferable 
brightness, that (before I can write these five 
words) was grown to half an orb, and now to 
a whole one, too glorious to be distinetly seen. 
It is very odd it makes no figure on paper ; 
yet, I shall remember it as long as the sun, or 
at least as long as I endure.” In a letter from 
Stoke, he adds a postscript, simply to say: 
“ Everything resounds with the wood-lark 
and robin; and the voice of the sparrow is 
heard in our land.” The journal of his tour 
to the lakes shows, besides his admiration of 
the grander spectacles, that he was observant 
of the delicate phenomena of a mountain-lake 
region, such as the night voice of the lesser 
water-falls—what, in the descriptive poetry of 
a later day,a dweller among the mountains 
has sung of, as “the unremitting voice of 





nightly strains” —* that voice of unpretending 
harmony,” when 


“ A soft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day.” 


In the history of English poetry, Gray occu- 
pies a place in that transitional ers of e mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, between the 
artificial school of poetry of the followers and 
imitators of Pope, and the revival which, be- 
ginning with Cowper and Burns at the close 
of the century, has been achieved by the 
greater poets of the nineteenth century. Gray 
shares with Thomson the honor of leading 
the way to the restoration of English poetry 
to nature again. In this work, he was strength- 
ened, more than Thomson, by the assurance 
which his learning gave, that the revival was 
but a return to the teachings of the earlier and 
greatest of the English poets. 





REVIEWS. 


The Literati: some honest Opinions about Au- 
torial Merits and Demerits, with occasivnal 


Words of Personality ; together with Margi- ' 


nalia, Suggestions,and Essays. By Edgar 
A. Poe. ith a Sketch of the Author, 
Rufus W. Griswold. New York: J. Rf 
Redfield. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Griswold appears to have been 
employed to let off the late Mr. Poe’s posthu- 
mous blunderbuss, on the principle involved in 
Dr. Johnson’s saying with regard to Mallet’s 
Sear of the infidel writings left by 
olingbroke: a job to which the Reverend 
Executor seems to have been by no means dis- 
inclined, inasmuch as the parties whom it 
seemed to the late Mr. Poe desirable to “ shoot 
down,” are the very persons whom, from his 
known relations to them, the Reverend Execu- 
tor himself would like “ to have a crack at.” 
As we find the Rev. Dr. Griswold and the 
late Mr. Poe standing at the front door of the 
volume, in the title-page, in close conjunction, 
and as they both lift up their voices together, 
promising “ honest” opinions, with only “ ocea- 
sional” words of personality, we are bound, on 
a full inspection of the work, to charge both 
the dead Poe and the living Griswold with in- 
troducing themselves to our attention under 
false pretences, The opinions, we find, are about 
as dishonest as they well can be, and the 
“words of personality” are by no means “ oc- 
casional,” but constant, there being, we 
should say, on a fair estimate, at least twelve 
hundred personalities in the six hundred pages. 
Now we would inquire, if any interest 
can attach to a work from an Pree whose 
editor and executor asserts, in introducing this 
very book to the public, that “a volume might 
be filled with passages to show that his criti- 
cisms were guided by no sense of duty, and 
that his opinions were so variable and so liable 
to be influenced by unworthy considerations, as to 
be really of no value whatever.” —If, after this un- 
hesitating avowal of the utterly worthless and 
unprincipled character of the work he is edit- 
ing, we can bring ourselves to re it with 
any other feeling than that of simple indiffer- 
ence, we would ask the Reverend Editor 
one or two questions to which the public, 
we are quite confident, would like to 
have answers. Was this book left by its au- 
thor, Poe, to be published in its present form ? 
or is it a compilation made by Griswold, from 
unedited material left by Poe? If made by 
Griswold, on what pence has he selected 
hostile criticisms, where there were later fa- 
vorable criticisms written by Poe on the same 
parties? Are these honest opinions printed 
literatim et verbatim, as written by Poe, or 


have they undergone editorial  revisal ? 





[Sept. 21. 
As to Poe’s criticisms themselves, which 
the Rev. Dr. Griswold has been at such 
pains to edit, at the same time that he 
charges his author with an utter want of con- 
science and principle—and which eeding 
we would like to have the Rev. Editor recon. 
cile to decency and common sense: as to 
Pve’s critical libels or “ honest opinions,” which 
Griswold has made his own, they have not the 
slightest earthly value. Poe was, in the very 
centre of his soul, a literary attorney, and 
pleaded according to his fee. To omit, when 
properly invited to do so, to retain Poe, by an 
advance of his peculium, was to incur his ever- 
a hostility ; and it is a striking illustra. 
tion of this, that the author, who is made the 
most constant occasion, throughout these six 
hundred pages, of malevolent abuse and misre- 
presentation, is one who, both from principle and 
necessity, never allowed himself to be taxed by 
the late Poe to the extent of a dollar. And 
yet the author of “ The Literati” was not with. 
out a gleam of consciousness of the peculiar 
course he was pursuing. For instance, we 
have here, by favor of Dr. Griswold, resurree- 
tionized from Graham’s Magazine of 1840, or 
thereabouts, a particularly personal and im- 
pertinent review of the “ Wakondah” of Cor- 
nelius Mathews: which Poe himself, subse- 
quently, when sober, characterized, in a letter 
to Mr. Mathews now before us—*“Could I 
imagine that, at any moment, you regarded a 
certain impudent and flippant eritique as more 
than a matter to be laughed at, I would proffer 
you an apology on the spot. Sinee I seribbled 
the article in question, you yourself have given 
me fifty good reasons for being ashamed of it.” 
We would like to learn from Dr. Griswold 
why this repudiated article now appears in 
print, after a lapse of eight or ten years, to the 
exclusion of criticisms of the same author of a 
friendly tenor? And why, on the other hand, 
the work is carefully purged of any unhand- 
some references to Dr. Griswold, of whom it 
is well known the late Mr. Poe was not spar- 
ing, during many of the years over which this 
collection extends? On the contrary, we find 
the Doctor, throughout this fat 12mo., steadily 
treated with the most profound gravity and de- 
corum, while such small creatures as Henry 
Fielding, Margaret Fuller, Tobias Smollett, 
and John Neal, are thrown to the dogs: and 
one Robert Burns, a Scotch poet of some little 
repute, is coolly spoken of as “the puppet of 
circumstance. As a poet, no person on the 
face of the earth has been more extravagantly, 
more absurdly overrated.” We might natu- 
rally expect the admirer of Doctor Griswold’s 
critical abilities to hold Robert Burns in very 
low esteem; and we are not astonished that 
the same writer should indulge in an unmanly 
fling like this, at our respectable friend, Mr. 
Hiram Fuller, of the Evening Mirror newspa- 
per :—*“ Had John Bernouilli lived to have the 
experience of Fuller’s oeciput and sinciput, he 
would have abandoned, in dismay, his theory 
of the non-existence of hard bodies.” If gross 
rsonality like this is wit, then is the Evening 
irror one of the wittiest newspapers in the 
country. There is, however, one really good 
thing in the book, which _ must —_— not 
asa ving its particular j ent, but as an 
illustration of hs eodinens with which, by the 
use of certain some of the finest 
in the language could be reduced to 

absurdi 


« The true artist, however, always rises as he 
proceeds, and in his last page or so brings all his 
elocution to a climax. Only hear Mr. Headley’s 
finale. He has been describing the crucifixion, 








and now soars into the sublime : 
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« ¢ How Heaven regarded this disaster, and the 
Universe felt at the sight, I cannot tell. I know 
not but tears fell like rain-drops from angelic eyes 
when they saw Christ spit upon and struck. I 
1 know not but there was silence on high for more 
than “ half an hour” when the scene of the cruci- 
fixion was transpiring—[a scene, as well as an 
event, always “ transpires” with Mr. Headley]—a 
silence unbroken save by the solitary sound of some 
harp-string on which unconsciously fell the agitat- 
ed, trembling fingers of a seraph. I knew not but 
all the radiant ranks on high, and even Gabriel 
himeelf, turned with the deepest solicitude to the 
Father’s face, to see if he was calm and untroubled 
amid it all. I know not but his composed brow 
and serene majesty were all that restrained Heaven 
from one universal shriek of horror when they 
heard groans on Calvary—dying groans. I know 
not but they thought God had given his glory to 
another, but one thing I do know [Ah, there is 
really one thing Mr. Headley knows !}—that when 
they saw through the vast design, comprehended 
the stupendous scene, the hills of God shook to a 
shout that never before rung over their bright tops, 
and the crystal sea trembled to a song that had 
never belore stirred its bright depths, and the 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” was a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.’ ” 

“Here we have direct evidence of Mr. Head- 
ley’s accuracy not less than his eloquence. ‘I 
know not but that’ one is as vast as the other. 
The one thing that he does know he knows to per- 
fection ; he knows not only what the chorus was 
(it was one of ‘ hallelujahs and harping sympho- 
nies’), but also how much of it there was—it was 
a ‘sevenfold chorus.’ Mr. Headley is a mathe- 
matical man. Mureover, he is a modest man ; for 
he confesses (no doubt with tears in his eyes) that 
really there is one thing that he does not know. 
‘How Heaven regarded this disaster, and the Uni- 
verse felt at the sight, I cannot tell.’ Only think 
of that! J cannot!—J, Headley, really cannot 
tell how the Universe ‘felt’ once upon a time! 
This is downright bashfulness on the part of Mr. 
Headley. He could tell if he wouid only try. 
Why did he not inquire? Had he demanded of 
the Universe how it felt, can any one doubt that 
the answer would have been— Pretty well, J 
thank you, my dear Headley; how do you feel 
yourself!’ ” 


We are doing Dr. Griswold’s admirable no- 
judgment great injustice by allowing so in- 
genious a passage as this to stand by itself, as 
a specimen of the book he has edited. We 
must furnish another, which represents pretty 
fairly “he general style and tone of the late 
Mr. Poe's most elaborate critical articles. Poe 
is “runing a muck” (or attempting to) at the 
expense of a clever and fanciful little volume 
of Poems by a nephew of the late Dr. Chan- 
ning; and proceeds as follows :— 

“ At page 39, while indulging in similar bursts 
of fervor and of indignation, he says: 

Thou meetest a common man 

With a delusive show of can, 
and this passage we quote, by way of instancing 
what we consider the only misprint in the book. 
Mr. Channing could never have meant to say : 

Thou meetest a common man 

With a delusive show of can ; 
for what is a delusive show of can? No doubt it 
should have been, 

Thou meetest a little pnp 

With a delusive show of tin-cnp. 
A can, we believe, is a tin-cup, and the cup must 
have been tied to the tail of the pup. Boys will 
do such tricks, and there is no earthly way of pre- 
venting them, we believe, short of cutting off their 
heads—or the tails of the pups.” 


Classical, isn’t it? funny? profound? and 
so gentleman-like —in a word, every way 
worthy of—Dr. Griswold. Of the parties ill 
used by these random curryings of the late 





Mr. Poe, we think the Rev. Dr. Griswold has 
the best cause to complain: we can imagine 
no meaner use for a Reverend Doctor of 
Divinity, of great critical activity and a desire 
to have his universal hand in everything of 
that kind going forward, than to be overawed 
by the ghost of a dead Aristarch into the edit- 
ing of a work like this. Nothing but a dread 
of the potent deceased, and a fear of his return 
to avenge the neglect, could have prompted 
the reverend editor to bestir himself in giving 
publicity to so many uncivil, so many absurd, 
so many purposeless and worthless critical 
statements. The testamentary behest of the 
critie seems to act upon the Doctor pretty 
much as the ring-master’s whip on the clown’s 
hide—which causes that lively gentleman to 
jump about and busy himself immediately 
with the utterance of all sorts of common- 
place Millerisms and mouldy balderdash. We 
trust the next time we meet Dr. Griswold it 
will be in better company. He may learn, if 
he does not know, that to play the usher to a 
man of talent without principle is the surest 
course to work the greatest injury to himself; 
that in this case he has lent himself to an en- 
terprise where no honor can be acquired, and 
where, for the momentary gratification of his 
own personal feelings, he has wrought a last- 
ing hurt to whatever of character his principal 
had left behind him. He has presented him- 
self with a lucky-bag in hand, with a half 
bushel of decayed potatoes to one single- 
bladed penknife. 

As for the publisher, he has done his duty by 
presenting these interesting and amiable twins 
in a clean frill and jacket: the book being 
well printed and substantially bound; and, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, one likely, 
from the number of persons introduced in its 
pages, to excite general curiosity and secure a 
wide sale. It is a peculiarity of Mr. Redfield 
that he is not afraid to publish books: and that 
he is willing to let the character of the publi- 
— rest where it should, with the author and 

itor. 





Specimens of Newspaper Literature, with Per- 
sonal emoirs, Anecdotes, and Reminis- 
cences. By Joseph T. Buckingham. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 


Ir has often oceurred to us, while looking over 
the files of ancient newspapers in the rooms of 
the Historical Society, how valuable an acquisi- 
tion might be made for our historical literature 
by some person of skill and sagacity,who should 
abstract from these old repositories of forgotten 
things, the really memorable and distinctive 
anecdotes they contain of past times. How 
many traits of manners might be thus revived. 
quaint anecdotes of superannuated habits, 
small beginnings of a rapidly developing civi- 
lization, hints of the lives of our forefathers, to 
give vitality to the page of history, and cure, 
the grumbiers of ay by the perpetual 
lesson of complaint and disappointment. 
Those “good old times” would thus both 
gain and lose by the process. We should 
extend our sympathies with them by an al- 
most actual participation in their everyday 
doings, and find how steady and earnest they 
were in their pursuits; but in the strife of par- 
ties, more strongly divided than any which now 
exist, we would come upon their quarrels, bit- 
terness, and despair. Your newspaper is a sad 
corrective of human glorification ; every day’s 
issue gives the lie to perfection. 

Mr. Buckingham, the veteran Boston editor, 
has given us in these volumes such passages 
of antique newspaper memoirs, almost exclu- 


volutionary journals of the “ Commonwealth.” 
They are all ot them of value. Our news- 
‘si press has been characteristic from the 

ginning. It has rarely been the growth of 
moneyed speculation, but has forced its way 
through poverty and by a struggle from the 
simple necessities of the people. Its con- 
ductors have been for the most part practical 
men, who have risen from the handling of 
types at the compositor’s stand to the sovereign 
control of them at the editor’s desk. 

Their efforts have partaken largely of a cer- 
tain homely simplicity, of a directness of state- 
ment more solicitous about matter than man- 
ner, andsof a general miscellaneous variety 
peculiar throughout the world to an American 
newspaper. In these old journals of New 
England, the “ Courant.” “ Weekly Journal,” 
“ Spy,” “ Centinel,” “ lg Museum,” &c., 
we see the grandfathers of the independent 
“ Delias,” “ Picayunes,’ “ Tribunes,”’ of 
to-day. It is the one form of our literature 
which seems to have escaped most completely 
the prevailing mockery of imitation. The 
American newspaper is not a copy of the 
“ London Times” or “ Chronicle.” It has a 
root and foliage of its own. The most cha- 
racteristic American papers have their sup- 
porters chiefly in the country at the desk of 
the village schoolmaster, and the fireside of the 
farmer, where old native indigenous manners 
are most resolutely maintained. You will find 
in the old journals, a little stiff in the joints 
mayhap, the veteran Prentices, “Straws,” 
“Noggs,” &c. of those days—heavy jokers 
and rhymers, Without the lightness and grace 
of their successors, but jokers and rhymers 
nevertheless. 

The “Reminiscences” have been chosen 
mostly for their historical and biographical 
interest—the gleanings of manners and the 
material state of society are only casual, But 
for an appendix to Bancroft’s History of the 
Revolution, or the Biographies of Sparks, or 
the patriotic - of Everett, these volumes 
have a rare and permanent interest for the 
library. You can see in them how the battle 
was fought, and how it was won, and how 
victory was preserved, In this respect the 
revolutionary newspaper is next to the revolu- 
tionary correspondence. 

Among these old memoirs the reader comes 
frequently upon that enterprising publisher and 
newspaper contractor, Isaiah Thomas. His 
fame is connected with the “ Massachusetts 
Spy” and his “History of Printing.” He was 
a persevering lover of American liberty, of the 
revolutionary stamp, and a printer almost from 
his cradle. Atsix years old he was an appren- 
tice to Zechariah Fowle, and placed on a bench 
eighteen inches high to compose a ballad in 
double pica. He began, in Boston, in 1770, 
the “Spy,” and battled with the Tories, to 
escape from them with his tres to Worcester, 
on the day of the battle of Lexington. There 
he proclaimed his paper “an American Oracle 
of Liberty,” and spite of all interruptions con- 
tinued the journal to the present century. Itis 
still published at Worcester, and is the oldest 
paper in Massachusetts. The portrait of 
Thomas, prefixed to the volume, is a shrewd 
looking head, with something of the conscious 
dignity worn by the men of the Revolution. 

he printing of English books in newspaper 
form has some early precedents. At the con- 
clusion of the war of the Revolution, the Mas- 
sachusetts Spy reprinted for its readers the 
whole of Robertson’s History of America. In 
1725 the New England Courant reprinted the 
Life of Jonathan Wild, we presume Fielding’s. 





sively from the old revolutionary and ante-re- 


The Courant was Franklin’s paper, immortal 
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in the Autobiography, the property of his bro- 
ther. It was a spicy sheet, as we say nowa- 
days, a kind of “Chronotype ” among the res- 
pectabilities of the day, calling down upon 
itself the clerical wrath of Dr. Increase Ma- 
ther. There was some capital quizzing and 
satire in the essays of “ Mrs. Do x 

Benjamin Russell, the Federalist editor of 
the “ Centinel,” was a memorable name of the 
old Massachusetts press. He began with the 
beginning of the Revolution, and lingered till 
a few years. He patriotically published the 
official documents of the First Congress, and 
sent his bill to the Government receipted, as 
he had promised. Washington replied, “ This 
must not be. When Mr. Russell offered to 

ublish the laws without pay, we were poor. 
t was a generous offer. e are now able to 
pay our debts. This is a debt of honor, and 
must be discharged.” A few days after Rus- 
sell received a check for seven thousand dollars, 
the full amount of his bill. 

This Russell, like Franklin, in his appren- 
ticeship was a contributor by stealth to his 
employer's paper, and set up his own para- 
graphs. One day he changed a word or two 
of one of these compositions, and was threat- 
ened by Isaiah Thomas (it was the Massachu- 
setts Spy) with corporeal punishment for such 
an invasion of the honorable duties of the 
office. 

A paragraph or two of the Centinel may 
interest the reader :-— 


BALLOONS IN 1784. 


“ The taste for Air Balloon matters has grown 
to such an extraordinary pitch, that nothing can 
pretend to have any intrinsic value in it, unless it 
has this name as an appendage. The gentlemen 
and ladies upon bon ton are not the only objects 
that can boast of this aerial bombastic insignia to 
their ornaments ; as a countryman was heard to 
say one day last week,— Fine balloon String 
Beans !” July 14, 1784. 

“Tt must afford pleasure to every ingenious 
mind, when it reflects on the avidity with which 
the experiment on Balloons is seized by almost all 
ranks and denominations. The advancement of 
philosophy witl most assuredly receive the assist- 
ance and applause of every friend to science, 
which will stimulate our enterprising geniuses to 
exert their abilities in the execution of some ecapi- 
tal performance in this way, that will do honor to 
the invention, and add reputation to the town. 

March 30, 1785. 


SHAKING QUAKERS. 


“ Died at Nesqueunia, about three weeks since, 
the woman, who has been at the head of the sect 
called Shaking Quakers, and has assumed the title 
of the Elect Lady. What is extraordinary, a 
brother of hers, who was one of their principal 
elders, died the same week and of the same disor- 
der: They were taken with inward bleeding, and 
died suddenly. Itis not improbable that the man- 
ner of worship, practised by those extravagant en- 
thusiasts, might conduce to a rupture of the vessels, 
and occasion this mode of dissolution ; as many 
of their ceremonies require such unnatural distor- 
tions, and continued agitations of every limb and 
muscle, as must shock the strongest constitution ; 
and the texture of the human body is too delicate 
to render it a fit habitation for such violent and 
disorderly spirits. We hope these instances of un- 
timely death, in those who deemed themselves im- 
mortal, will induce others, who adopt this gymnas- 
tie religion, to compare the danger of ruining their 
constitutions with the benefit which may arise to 
their souls from such violent exercise. 

October 2, 1785.” 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


“ It was about this time (perhaps a little earlier) 
that the celebrated Monsieur Talleyrand, who 
afterwards acted so prominent a part in the nego- 
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tiations between the French Directory and the En- 
voys of the United States, was in Boston, and 
frequently visited the editor of the Centinel. 
Louis Philippe and one of his brothers were also 
there at the same time. Louis was introduced to 
Russell by Talleyrand. The French exiles lived 
with another French exile, or emigrant, a tailor, by 
the name of Amblard, who kept a shop at the cor- 
ner of State street and Wilson’s lane, where the 
Globe Bank now stands. They were frequent 
visitors at the Centinel office, and especially on the 
occasion of every fresh arrival from Europe, to 
learn the news from their country. Russell had 
regular files of the Moniteur, the official journal of 
the Directory, which to these exiles was peculiarly 
interesting. At one of these visits, they observed 
Russell taking snuff from a parcel in a bit of brown 
paper, and asked him if he had no other snuff-box. 
He replied, he could not afford a better. The next 
day Talleyrand brought a gold one and presented 
to him. ‘ This (said Russell) I kept many years. 
It suddenly vanished ; by what agency I never 
knew ; but suspected that my better half popped 
it into the crucible.’ While he resided in Boston, 
Louis Philippe opened a school for teaching the 
French language, and received his pupils at the 
house of Amblard. As an acknowledgment of 
the civilities he had received from Russell, he pre- 
sented to him an Atlas, and a French work on 
Geography. The Atlas was of great service to 
Russell. It was always on his table, and he sel- 
dom wrote or published aa article concerning the 
movements of the hostile armies in Europe, with- 
out referring to it to authenticate the intelligence.” 


GERRYMANDERING. 


“In 1811, when Mr. Gerry was governor of the 
commonwealth, the Legislature made a new divi- 
sion of the districts for the election of representa- 
tives to Congress. Both branches had then a 
democratic majority. For the purpose of securing 
a democratic representative, an absurd and singular 
arrangement of towns in the county of Essex was 
made to compose a district. Russell took a map 
of the county, and designated by a particular 
coloring the towns thus selected. He then hung 
the map on the wall of his editorial closet. One 
day, Gilbert Stuart, the celebrated painter, looked 
at the map, and said the towns, which Russell had 
thus distinguished, formed a picture resembling 
some monstrous animal. He took a pencil, and, 
with a few touches, added what might be supposed 
to represent claws. ‘ There’ said Stuart, ‘ that 
will do fora salamander.’ Russell, who was busy 
with his pen, looked up at the hideous figure, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Salamander! call it Gerrymander.’ 
The word became a proverb, and, for many years, 
was in popular use among the Federalists as a term 
of reproach to the democratic Legislature, which 
had distinguished itself by this act of political tur- 
pitude. An engraving of the ‘ Gerrymander’ was 
made, and hawked about the State, which had 
some effect in annoying the democratic party.” 


Benjamin Edes was a man of honorable as- 
sociations in his day. His paper, the “ Boston 
Gazette,” was contributed to by Otis, Han- 
cock, Cushing, Adams, and Quincy. But the 
editor survived his correspondents and out- 
lived his subscription list. His story is touch- 
ingly told by Mr. Buckingham :— 

“ Benjamin Edes, the senior partner of the firm 
of Edes & Gill, was born in Charlestown in 1723. 
I have not been able to obtain any account of his 
apprenticeship or education. His learning was 
probably acquired at the common schools in 
Charlestown or Boston, except that which experi- 
ence and the native energies of his mind enabled 
him to obtain. He began business in Boston, in 
company with John Gill, in 1755. The partner- 
ship continued twenty years. He was a man of 
untiring industry and perseverance. When the 
Revolutionary War began he had accumulated a 
handsome property, which, if he had been less 
indulgent to his patriotic propensities, might have 
afforded him a competent support to the end of his 
life. He was ever ready to contribute to the neces- 








sities of individuals and to the requirements of the 
public. What he had preserved during the war 
was lost at its close by the depreciation of the 
paper currency. After he gave up the publication 
of the Gazette, he continued to work at his busi- 
ness, whenever he could procure employment in 
the way of jobbing. He had several daughters 
depending for subsistence on the scanty income 
derived from this precarious source. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1800, his old and worn-out types 
and press were in a smal! wooden building on the 
westerly side of Kilby Street, in a chamber over a 
tin-plate-worker’s shop. He removed the miserable 
remains of founts of letter, on which had been im- 
pressed some of the finest patriotic productions, to 
a house in Temple street, in which he lived. In 
1801, I had oceasion to call on him, at his print- 
ing-room, and found him at work on a small job 
at the case, while an elderly female (probably one 
of his daughters) was at the press, striking off 
shop-bills. The venerable form of the old man 
setting types, ‘ with spectacles on nose,’ and the 
singular sight of a woman, beating and pulling 
at the press, together with the aspect of destitution 
that pervaded the whole apartment, presented a 
scene well adapted to excite sympathy, and to 
make an impression on the mind, which the vicis- 
situdes of fifty years have not effaced. At length 
the infirmities of age overcame his physical 
powers, and the curse of poverty lay heavily on 
his spirit. Oppressed with years and sickness, 
neglected and forgotten by those who enjoyed the 
blessings he had helped to secure, he died in De- 
cember, 1803, at the age of eighty years.” 


The New England Weekly Journal was 
commenced in Boston in 1727, and was a lite- 
rary affair in its day, having a series of Essays 
emulous of the Spectator. These, from the 
specimens given, appear to have been respecta- 
ble imitations of the London originals—a dull 
foretaste of the pleasantries which blossomed 
on the continent nearly a century later in 
Irving and Paulding’s Salmagundi and of the 

ntilities which still linger in the “ Lorgnette.” 

he Rev. Mather Byles was a poetical con- 
tributor to the journal. Mr. Buckingham pre- 
serves a highly complimentary letter, of the 
fulsom style of eulogy, sent by this gentleman 
to Alexander Pope, with acopy of his Poems. 
Pope was not a man to be outdone in a com- 
pliment, so he quizzed Byles in his reply, in 
which he said “that it had been long supposed 
that the Muses had deserted the British em- 

ire, but the reception of this book of Poems 
Rad relieved him of his sorrow, for it was evi- 
dent they had only emigrated to the colonies.” 
Byles went about showing this letter on every 
practicable occasion. 

Mr. Buckingham is ata loss to dispose of 
the well known favorite poem, “Tobacco 
Spiritualized, beginning— 

This Indian weed now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, &c. 


which he finds in the Essex Journal of March 
16, 1774, and doubtingly intimates as original 
in that newspaper. It was an old poem in the 
days of the Scottish clergyman, the Rev. 
Ralph Erskine, who flourished between 1685 
and 1752, and wrote a continuation to it. 

With aninteresting personal “ reminiscence” 
of Joseph Dennie, the contributor of the clever 
Essays precursors of Dow, Jr. the “Lay 
Preacher,” to the Farmer’s Weekly Museum, 
we must close Mr. Bucki *s agreeable 
volumes, calling upon him, after the hint in his 
preface, for a couple more :— 


DENNIE, THE ESSAYIST. 


“Thave a vivid recollection of Dennie’s per- 
sonal appearance, in 1796, when I began my ap- 
prenticeship in the printing office of David Car- 
lisle. In person, he was rather below than above 
the middling height, and was of a slender frame. 
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He was particularly attentive to his dress, which, 
when he in the street, on a pleasant day, 
app the highest notch of the fashion. I 
remember, One delightful morning in May, he 
came into the office, dressed in a pea-green coat, 
white vest, nankin small-clothes, white silk stock- 
ings, and shoes, or pumps, fastened with silver 
buckles, which covered at least half the foot from 
the instep to the toe. His small-clothes were tied 
at the knees, with riband of the same color, in 
double bows, the ends reaching down to the an- 
cles. He had just emerged from the barber’s shop. 
His hair, in front, was well loaded with pomatum, 
frizzled, or craped, and powdered ; the ear-locks 
had undergone the same process ; behind, his na- 
tural hair was augmented by the addition of a 
large queue (called, vulgarly, the false tail), 
which, enrolled in some yards of black riband, 
reached half way down his back. Thus accommo- 
dated, the Lay Preacher stands before my mind’s 
eye, as life-like and sprightly as if it were but yes- 
terday that I saw the reality. 

«“ Among his familiar acquaintance, and in the 
company of literary men, Dennie must have been 
a delightful and fascinating companion. In the 
printing office, his conversation with the appren- 
tices was pleasant and instructive. His deport- 
ment towards them was marked with great urba- 
nity and gentleness. Being the youngest appren- 
tice,—in vulgar phrase, the printer’s devil,—it 
was my lot to call upon him for copy, and carry 
the proof to him. Thus, for seven or eight 
mouths, my intercourse with him was almost daily, 
and was as familiar as propriety would sanction 
between an editor and an apprentice. I never saw 
him otherwise than in good humor. 

“ Dennie wrote with great rapidity, and gene- 
rally postponed his task till he was called upon for 
copy. It was frequently necessary to go to his 
office, and it was not uncommon to find him in 
bed at a late hour in the morning. His copy was 
often given out in small portions, a paragraph or 
two at atime; sometimes it was written in the 
printing office, while the compositor was waiting 
to put it in type. One of the best of his Lay ser- 
mons was written at the village tavern, directly 
opposite to the office, in a chamber where he and 
his friends were amusing themselves with cards. 
It was delivered to me by piece-meal, at four or 
five different times. If he happened to be engaged 
in a game, when I applied for copy, he would ask 
some one to play his hand for him, while he could 
give the devil his due. When I ealled for the 
closing paragraph of the sermon, he said, call again 
in five minutes. ‘No,—said Tyler— I'll write 
the improvement for you.’ He accordingly wrote 
a concluding paragraph, and Dennie never saw it 
till it was in print. 

“ For some unaccountable cause (unaccountable 
by me), Dennie hated, or despised, the faculty of 
Harvard College, and he never neglected an op- 
portunity to lampoon the individuals, of which it 
was composed, and would often step a little out of 
his way to level his arrows at the professors and 
pa, and exult in the belief that he had hit the 
mark. 

“It has been frequently remarked that Dennie 
left no work that will sustain the reputation he en- 
joyed asa writer. The Lay Preacher, the most 
elaborate of all his literary compositions, is now 
unknown to the great mass of the reading public, 
and is almost forgotten by those who read and ad- 
mired it, as it came fresh from the press. It is 
true, that there are some things in this series of 
essays, that have not the attributes that will insure 
immortality ; but it is also true, that they contain 
mach which bears the stamp of genius, and which 
ought not to sink into oblivion. He was a pro- 
fessed admirer of the style of Addison and Sterne, 
and was not unwilling to have his Lay Preacher 
compared with the Spectator and the ‘ Sermons by 
Mr. Yorick’ 

“I have never met with any Biography of 
Dennie, though I have been told that a volume 
bearing that title was published at Philadelphia. 
The materials for such a work doubtless existed ; 


of access. There must have been many letters of 
his among his literary friends, which, if they par- 
take of the spirit and sprightliness of his conversa- 
tion, would exhibit his character in very attractive 
colors. Whatever deficiencies there might have 
been in his character, they died with him, as they 
should. His virtues ought to be remembered by 
those, who beheld the manifestations of his genius 
in its brightest period, and they should present to 
the public his literary, intellectual, and moral 
portrait.” 


Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes, by Prof. 
Johnson, of the New York City University. 
Appletons. 


In naming the title we have left out the “ M. 
Tullius.” Ever since suffering temporary 
shipwreck upon the rule of syntax readily sug- 
estable to any one who has sat upon the third 
‘orm, and under which the example was “ Ci- 
cero Orator,” we could think of our author 
(meaning Cicero and not Prof. Johnson, who 
was our tutor,) only as Cicero—Cicero sans 
the M. Tullius. For how many months the 
two words blended themselves inseparably ! 
It was not Demosthenes Orator; nor A®schi- 
nes Orator; but Cicero only. He was ever 
after our favorite; and it is with feelings of 
intense pleasure we find Prof. Johnson and 
the Appletons giving him a new dress and a 
fresh holiday airing. 

The Editor and Annotator has paid particu- 
lar attention to the giving a new and improved 
text: the latter is made up from the text of 
Orelli, Klotz, and Madvig; and German scho- 
larship, furthermore, contributes many of the 
notes which occupy two thirds of the volume. 
“Two thirds of the volume in notes!” we 
think we hear some reader exclaim. Well! 
we grant this would have been alarming thirty 
years ago, when schoolboys and collegians 
dug out Latin by the aid of dictionaries and 
obscure grammars, just for all the world as a 
California miner gets out gold. And the dic- 
tionary and the pan, as instruments of toil in 
the two pursuits, are not to be ill compared. 
Digging out Latin by the roots will make a 
man acapital linguist, but in his search after 
idioms he will be apt to forget brilliant thoughts 
and the author’s eloquence. “ How remarka- 
ble is Cicero’s control of the adverb in the first 
oration against Catiline,” once remarked a 
classmate. “I have not noticed it, but the 
majesty of his periods ran in my ears all 
night,” replied another. The adverb hunter 
took the valedictory, but is now a district 
school teacher; the other has become a village 
Cicero, and in years to come will ask and re- 
ceive the homage of thousands by the magic 
of his own eloquence. Yet he was known to 
use translations freely. Professor Lewis will 
anytime fire enthusiasm in a dunce, who will 
listen to the flowing language with which he 
Anglices Plato to his class for next day’s reci- 
tation. Tell the young student, “ Sir, you 
may use a translation, but spare not the die- 
tionary and grammar also: the spirit of the 
author is Captain-General of the college forces ; 
his syntax and p goose t are first and second 
lieutenants; and remember there is but one 
way of attaining superior rank, and that is by 
drill with the subalterns.” Prof. Johnson’s 
notes are so many finger-posts to the true 
beauties of Cicero. 

A great many swear by the “Quousque tan- 
dem abutere” oration; others thumb over the 
oration for the Manilian law; but give us the 
written plea for Milo, which is all the better 
for its ornate labor and pen polish on the 
library table, after Cicero was deterred by in- 
timidation from the oratorical embodiment of 








though, if not published, they may now be difficult 


exile at Marseilles; he returned for answer, 
“TI am rejoiced it was not spoken; since I 
must otherwise have been acquitted, and then 
had never known the delicate flavor of these 
Marseilles mullets.” 

Prof. Johnson’s historical introductions to 
each of the orations are highly creditable to 
his attainments as a writer of English belles 
lettres; and they will do much to awaken in- 
terest in the minds of many students who else 
may have felt repulsed. 





The National Cook Book. By a Lady of 
Philadelphia—a Practical Housewife. Phila- 
delphia: Robert E. Peterson. 

In American literature we have had at least a 
dozen “ National Song Books;” half a dozen 
“ National” Readers; and innumerable “ Na- 
tional” Lyres. Here, last and not least, comes 
a “ National” Cook Book ! 
Object of sublime contemplation! How 
glorious is the thought that amidst discussions 
of Wilmot provisos, State boundaries, Fugi- 
tive Slave rights, and old-fashioned agitations 
of federal usurpations, that divide voter against 
voter and legislator against legislator, there is 
one topic upon which unanimity stands like a 
well balanced universe on the point of a cam- 
brie needle—that topic the Cookery question. 
To what extent the boundaries of its perfec- 
tions shall be run, whether 36° 30’ North, or 
-° ~’ South, “ where cannibals most do congre- 
gate,” there is no agitation. Free-soilers eat 
their puddings, into which has been dropped 
the best of crystallized Louisiana sugar; slavery 
propagandists wipe their fevered brows in ecs- 
tasy, over the pure ounce of Wenham lake ice 
which cools their grateful claret. 

The Lady of Philadelphia—a practical House- 
wife, who gives us at this crisis a “ National” 
Cook Book, deserves well of her sex, of the 
other sex, and of the whole Union. Do our 
readers suppose for one instant that she aimed 
at originality ; or that she has entertained ideas 
of mercenary depredations upon the pocket- 
books and limited experiences of newly-mar 
ried “ Copperfields” and “Doras?” She has 
by no means aspired to the fame of authorship 
only, or strained after democratic dollars 
solely ; her motives have been patriotic. It is 
certainly a matter of sublime contemplation to 
consider the possibility of every kitchen nail- 
ing to its mantel-piece (as careful jobbers and 
tradesmen nail their “ Doggett’s Directory” to 
their respective counters), a National Cook 
Book! Imagine 1,000,000 families over all 
the land at breakfast some morning, upon the 
product of recipe No. 351 (milk biscuits), or 
half a million more economical families satisfy- 
ing hunger with the net results of recipe No. 
345 (Indian pone). Or suppose every family 
from the Aristook to the Sacramento, upon 
Fourth of July-day, spreading for dessert La 
b Fayette biscuits or Washington marmalade, in 
defreate and loyal tribute of respect to dead 
but not forgotten greatness; and you will 
have an idea of the results our “ Practical 
Housewife” is aiming at in her “ National Cook 
Book.” 


Margaret Percival in America: a Tale, edited 

a New England Minister, A.B., being a 

to Margaret Percival, a Tale, edited 

Rev. William Sewell, B.A. Boston: 
hillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Marcaret Percivat is a well known heroine 

in religious fiction. At the close of her origi- 

nal memoirs, she is left under the guidance of an 

uncle. This uncle the American writer sends 

to a missionary station, where his niece cannot 
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through his Oxford course, is settled in a small 
euracy, and having no further ties in England, 
she turns her face westward. 

Arrived in this country, she obtains, by the 
aid of some kind friends, a situation as a dis- 
trict schoolmistress, the trustees selecting her 
on the ground of her being an Episcopalian, 
because none of their body being of that de- 
nomination, such an appointment could be no 
cause of strife between them. This is not 
= elevated ground to place conscientious 
differences of belief upon, but we find it com- 
mended by our author. 

She has been brought up in the belief that 
her own is the only true church. This belief 
is shaken by her observation of the Christian 
deportment of various individuals among whom 
she is thrown, all of whom belong to the dif- 
ferent societies known to her in England as 
Dissenters, She goes to her clergyman for 
counsel as to the extent to which she can asso- 
ciate with those who are not of her own com- 
munion, and he, to solve her doubts, sends her 
a book for perusal, which on opening proves 
to be the American edition of her own me- 
moirs. The absurdity of this incident needs 
no comment. Margaret’s doubts are at last 
settled by finding the mention of “ respective 
churches” in the preface to the Prayer Book ; 
and although she still remains an Episcopalian, 
she henceforth regards all Christian sects as 
alike in position, as parts of one universal 
church. 

The author having made his Episcopalian 
clergyman a mere man of straw, has the argu- 
ment all his own way. Those who sympathize 
with him in belief will like the book; those 
who do not are not likely to be changed in 
their views by it. 

Viewed as a mere literary question, we 
doubt much the propriety of writing a con- 
tinuation of a work to controvert the views of 
its original author. It would have been in 
better taste to have taken another title and 
treatment. 

American writers should show more inde- 
pendence. If they have anything to say, they 
will have also the a to say it in an original 
way. Why should se Bo mere appendices 
to the fame of the Lady Willoughbies, Margaret 
Percivals, &c. ? 


The Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment o 
the Diseases of the Chest, by W. W Gerhard, 
M.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Philadelphia: Edmund Barrington & George 
D. Haswell. 

Tats work is one of the most able that has 

been furnished to the profession, by an Ameri- 

can oy meaner The subject on which it treats 
is fully investigated and brought down to the 
present moment. The work is written with 
great perspicuity, and has already added much 
to the high reputation of its author as a physi- 
cian and scholar. In addition to the contents 
of previous ediffons, a notice is given of the 
new method of measuring the chest, termed 

Spirometry. Dr. G. thinks the practical value 

of the instrument is slight. 

A chapter is given to the boasted virtue of 
Cod Liver Oil, which some little time since 
filled the public attention and the pockets of 
the druggists. He says, “ Does cod liver oil 
ever cure pulmonary consumption when it is 
decidedly advanced, and cavities exist in the 
lungs? For my part, I must confess, that I 
have never yet met with a case in which the 








physical signs, as well as the general sym 

toms, have entirely disa Rind Indeed, | 
most cases we do not find that the physical | 
signs diminish as decidedly as the general | 


symptoms. . . . . We are therefore obliged to 
conclude, that eod liver oil is not properly a 
specific against phthisis, and does not usually 
prevent the tuberculous deposit ; it simply in- 
creases flesh notwithstanding the disease, and 
sometimes may indirectly bring about a per- 
manent cure in cases in which the tuberculous 
tendency has been ameliorated, and is there- 
fore readily removed. . . . . I would recom- 
mend the use of the remedy in those cases (in 
which patients are evidently disposed to con- 
sumption, and have inherited a strong tendency 
to it, though it is ag he developed,) especially 
when the patient is already thin or emaciated ; 
and I would direct it to be taken as an article of 
food rather than of medicine, for a long time.” 
In scrofulous diseases, where there was no 
tendency to phthisis, the beneficial results were 
more strongly marked. 

In the experience of the writer of this article, 
many more injurious results are observable in 
the administration of this ephemeral curative 
agent than the Dr. has mentioned. Too fre- 
quently it disturbs the stomach and deranges 
the secretives to such a degree, that its use 
has been obliged to be dispensed with. 

Tn a few years the lauded virtues will pro- 
bably appear to have existed ev in the 
minds of credulous invalids, who have seized 
upon this with avidity, as a drowning man 
snatches at straws. 

The same carefulness with which the Dr. 
has spoken of this fashionable specific, charac- 
terizes the remainder of the volume. Its judi- 
cious discriminations will commend it to the 
profession. 





The American Journal of Insanity. Publish- 
ed by the New York State Lunatic Asylum, 
Utica. July. 


WE are happy to observe that this valuable 
periodical will be continued, and that during 
the ensuing year it will be edited by T. 
Romayn Beck, M.D., of Albany, whose excel- 
lent abilities are well known and may be wit- 
nessed in this initial number of vol. 7. The 
following article from a distinguished physi- 
cian is curious and is worthy a place in a lite- 
rary journal :— 


MENTAL EMBARRASSMENT IN ORTHOGRAPHY, AS EX- 
PERIENCED BY THE RELATOR, FROM HIS CHILD- 
HOOD TO THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
ins Fonerpven, of the Maryland Hospital for 

the Insane, sends the following letter for publica- 

tion, believing it may some day be found useful in 

illustrating psychological principles. The spell- 

ing, as it is in the original MS., is here copied :} 
“ Tavrspay Mornine, January 17th, 1850. 


“Dr. Fonerven :—I wish to explain to you a 
strange mental weakness, to which I have been all 
my life a victim. At the age of seven or eight, I 
could read quite well, but shut the book and I 
could not spell the smallest words. My aunt 
who instructed me, believing that it was obstinacy 
on my part, turned me over to my grandfather, 
and he having punished me severely, gave me a 
collum of words to commit by a certain time ; but 
alas, when the time had expired, I could not spell 
the first word, which was urn. Hour after hour 
and day after day was I compeled to study over 
this word; but let me shut the book for ten 
minutes and I could not spell it right, exoept by 
chance, and to my utter mortification a little 
collored boy was called upon to spell it for me, he 
having lurned it from hearing it repeated to me so 
often. At last to such an extent was I persicuted 
on account of this word that I deturmined to run 
away ; so taking advantage of my grandfather ab- 
sence one day I started off, but after traviling some 
distance I was met by him as he was retuning 
home, he having gone in a different direction from 
that which I supposed. After this there was 
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nothing more said about urn, but I could see that 
I was looked upon as little better than a simpic- 
ton, and years afterwards grandfather kept me at 
home, whilest he expended hundreds on the educa- 
tion of my eldest sister, at the best boarding schoo| 
in Wilmington, believing, as he would frequently 
tell me, that it was useless to expend money on a 
boy who could not spell a dozen word in the lan- 
guage. Now this peculiarity of my youth sticks 
by me still. When I went to sea I toodk a dic- 
tionary, with the determination never to return 
home until I had lurned to spell ; but it was of no 
use. If I had kept my resolve I should never have 
returned. The hours of study I have wasted in 
endeavoring to become a good speller would have 
given me a profession. For that which I read, if 
it excite any interest, becomes stamped upon my 
memory indelibly, with this single exception, that 
which I wonce lurne I never forget. When [ left 
school I wrote a very good hand, but spoilt it in 
endeavoring so to disguise the letters, that they 
might pass for what they should be, instead of 
what they were. I had occasion very recently, to 
direct a letter to my sister, but could not do so un- 
till I had loocked over many books to find the 
name, Rachal, which I could not spell. I have 
been puzeled to distinguish between the agative too, 
and the preposition to, and between the article the, 
and the pronoun thee. Were I to write this over 
from memory a great majority of the words would 
be spelt differently. 

“Tt were a painfull task for me to attempt to 
innumerate the many occasions on which I have 
been made to suffer the most bitter mortification 
on account of this misfortune. But your insight 
into character will enable you to form some esti- 
mate of what I must have endured. It was this 
that induced me to give up the business to which | 
was raised, and to go to sea, and has turned me 
aside from many things that I would have attempt- 
ed, otherwise. The chief difficulty that I have to 
contend with is this; that when I write the most 
firmilliar words, and then ask myself are they 
spellt right, some jugling friend whispers in my ear 
many ways of spelling them, and I become lost in 
a maze of doubt and conjecture. To no other 
than yourself would I make this humiliating con- 
fession ; and only to you in the faint hope that 
you may suggest a remedy. If you can, all that 
you have done to develope my mind, and to 
strengthen my character, will be as nothing in com- 
parison. Yours, truly, ——.” 


The Companion: After Dinner Table-Talk, 
By Chetwood Evelyn, Esq. Putnam. 

Wirnovrt any particular novelty in the selec- 
tions, or recondite study of rare authors, this 

arlor table book shows a gentlemanly taste in 
Mr. Evelyn. His reading lies among wits, the 
legal anecdotes of the last age, the Edinburgh 
Review, wandering back past Selwyn and Pope 
to the days of Sir William Temple. Sydney 
Smith is his patron Saint,—his felicities of 
sense and expression figuring largely in the 
index; and appropriately, therefore, his head 
graces the frontispiece. Dr. Johnson, that 
great vitality of the dinner table, is not forgot- 
ten. The most graceful thing in the volume is 
the passage prefixed from the Spectator, which 
is the best preface to the book which could be 
given. 











Gibbon’s Rome ; with Notes by Milman. Vols. 
5 and 6. Harpers. 

TxE completion of this cheap, well annotated, 

well printed edition of the great historian. 

Cannot Robertson, Sismondi, Thierry, and 

others, be given in like acceptable forms? 


Lyra Innocentium: Thoughts in Verse on 
Christian Children. Stanford & Swords. 
A new edition of Keble’s Moralities in verse, 
an introduction to his Christian Year, in which 
the incidents and experiences of Childhood 
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blended with the rites and precepts of the 

ish Church. The style is purity itself, 
pes go? lessons such as all who respect well 
developed character will regard with deep 
interest. 





Katherine las; or Princi developed. 

By 8. Selby Coppard. J. C. Riker. 
Tuis Tale is intended to show the importance 
of carrying self-denial and all other Christian 
virtues into all the minute details of every-day | 
life; showing that there is often more virtue 
called for in small matters than in great, and 
that the force which will support us in great 
adversity is only to be obtained by submissicn 
and patience under the petty annoyances from 
which even prosperity is not exempted. The 
story is interspersed with religious instructions 
to a greater extent than is usually found in 
works of its class. 








My Peninsular Medal. By an old Peninsular. 
Nev York: Stringer and Townsend. 


Our readers will remember, that some time in 
1847 the British Parliament passed an act 
giving medals to all the Peninsular veterans ; 
an act of tardy justice. The circumstance of 
receiving one of these medals made an old 
Peninsular garrulous of his campaigns. His 
various incidents of military life, told in an off- 
hand, interest-exciting style, were detailed for 
monthly service in Blackwood’s Magazine : 
and as much of them as have been published 
there are here collected for the general reader. 
Judging from the effect produced by the story 
in its serial form, there can be little question 
— in its present shape it will meet a rapid 
sale, 





Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn. By 
Miss Benger. Vhil.: A. Hart. 
Txe popular taste for hi torical reading, which 
is due indirectly to the historical novel, and 
which meets with abundant entertainment in 
the suecessful efforts of Miss Strickland, Miss 
Pardoe, Mrs. Jameson, and other lady writers 
of the day, is here gratified with a revival of 
an eminently readable volume by Miss Benger. 
It is in the style of the better known Memoirs 
by Miss Aikin, who was a friend of the au- 
thoress, and has prefixed to the Life of Anne 
Boleyn a delicate and appreciative biographi- 
eal notice. Miss Benger was a high minded 
woman, with a genuine love of letiers The 
few incidents of her life and its associations 
pis fy us to regard her writings with favor, 
and we are not disappointed in the result. 
Anne Boleyn is pleasant reading. 


The London Lancet. Sept. Stringer & 
Townsend. In this number the series of 
biographical sketches is continued with a life 
of G. J. Guthrie, F.R.S., late President of the 
College of Surgeons—* the most renowned 
military surgeoa (exevpting Baron Larry,) 
of histime.” It was his formal protest against 
the general custom of amputating all wounded 
limbs where the bone was broken that has 
saved many a man unmutilated, and changed 
in this respeet the surgery of the world. The 
precepts laid down in his last work on this 
subject, searcely admit of an arm being cut 
off for any injury, save by cannon shot. 

“Tt is after a great battle that the work of the 
doctors begins. ‘Tired, like everybody eise, with 
the labor of the previous night and day, the dan- 
gers of which they are in great part exposed to, 
they are then called upon to work in a way of 
which few people have any conception. Nine 
tenths of the wounded, for the first three or four 








days, lie on the bare ground; the doctor has to 





kneel by the side of the wounded man; his back 
is bent until he cannot straighten himself ; his 
mental and corporeal powers are equally strained to 
the utmost; and it is not surprising that, under 
such circumstances, wanting almost everything, 
even food, the doctors should think their own lives 
worth nothing ” 


Mr. Guthrie’s greatest operations have been 
the removal of a ball from the bladder, am- 
putation of the hip joint, and third an opera- 
tion on the arteries of the leg by dividing the 
muscles of the calf. These having been the 
first of their kind, to Mr. Guthrie is due all the 
honer of their after successes. 


“ The adage of the accomplished operator may 
be truly applied to him— the lion heart, the eagle 
eye, the lady’s hand.’ ” 


A lecture by Mr. Guthrie in another part of 


this number shows his character in a plainer 
light. 

Many other excellent articles render this 
number peculiarly attractive. 





The New York Journal of Medicine, 8. 8. 
Purple, M.D., Editor. Sept. R. F. Hudson, 
Agent, 39 Wall street. 

Tuis number contains an interesting article 


by Dr. MacDonnell, of Montreal, on a case of 
Can 


cer of the Lung; “Facts and opinions 
respecting Cholera,” by A. K. Gardner, M.D. ; 
reports of cases by various seep and 
its usual summary and digest 
plished Editor. 


The London Lancet, for August, contains 
the second biographical sketech—that of W. F. 
Chambers, Physiciin to Queen Victoria, and is 
especially interesting, as it gives the rise (pecu- 
niarily) of one of London’s greatest physicians, 
fees commencing at £50 and remaining very 
small for many years till a finally amounted 
to £9000 a year. The whole history is an en- 
couragement to the young practitioner who is 
often litble to be diseouraged by his early 
want of practice. 








Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract. No. 11. 
(Linpsay & Biaxiston).—This excellent pe- 
riodical gives adigest of all the discoveries, 
inventions, and reports of cases during the last 
half year which interest the medical public, 
and in addition, a report oa the various branches 
of medicine and surgery, carefully drawn up 
by a distinguished collaborator. ‘The work is 
eminently useful. 





The New York Medical Gazette. J. N. 
Reese, M D.,LL.D., Editor. $2 per annum.— 
We welcome this journal as an exponent, plain 
and uncompromising, of legitimate medicine. 
By it we see that satire and spicy narration is 
not inconsistent with true science, and can be 
found unaccompanied by vulgarity, or any- 
thing which delights only the prurient minded. 








TO AUBREY DE VERE, 
Of Currah Chase, Adare, Ireland, 





— “Se ben gli anni giovinetti sui 
Non gti veativn di piame ancer le guancit, 
Purdiva ai detti, allopre, alle sembianze 
Presagio omsi d'altissime speranze.”"—T asso. 





Tuy sunny face and intellectual brow, 
O’ershadowed by rich hyacinthine hair ; 
Thy manly form and unaflected air, 
Young Son of Erin! memory’s tablet now 
Holds deep engraved ;—and they shall still live 
there, 
While life gives memory power ; for ever telling 
Of the pure spirit ingenuous, bright, indwelling, 
With gifts of grace enriched and genius rare. 


y its accom- | 





Forget not !—he to whom so much is given 
Should ever to his trust be faithful found : 
To truth and right let thy sweet lyre then sound 
Responsive still, preluding joys of heaven : 
Thine old ancestral name in thee, De Vere! 
Blest by thy life and song may thy green isle 
revere. J. J. R. 
May 18th, 1842. 


FASHIONABLE CHUKCRES. 








— “ Quit thy state, 
| All equal are within the Charch’s gate."—Hersert. 
| 
Wuat! Is Christ’s word already well fulfilled, 
| The Gospel to the poor is preached,” that now 
{| They whom with worldly goods God doth 
endow 
Gay haunts of fashion chiefly seek, to build 
Houses of prayer? With forms by Mammon filled, 
That, “ clothed in purple and fine linen,” bow 
Before His presence, whose unsheltered brow 
| Oft pressed the earth ;—O ! where shall they, long 
drilled 
| In Poverty’s quaint ranks, find welcome place? 
| Wipe from Thy Church, good Lord! this foul 
disgrace, 
That still indulgences are bought with gold 
E’en in her courts,—not penance to efface,— 
But that luxurious Pride may enter bold, 
Thy poor excluded from the expensive fold ? 
| S$. 3.18. 





February 9th, 1847. 





LINES 
SUGGESTED ON COMING OUT OF MOUNT HOPE BAY. 


| Mounr Hore! another name belongs to thee ; 
|Thou shouldst be called, methinks, Mount 
Memory. 
For, sailing by, this Indian-summer day, 
Where thou reclinest on thine own blue bay, 
Before my eyes King Philip’s famed retreat, 
The crag-roof shelving o’er his royal seat, 
And, crowning all, the canopy of blue, 
Spanning the same widespread, enchanting view 
Of shore and slope, that, winding far away 
| Before the Sachem’s eyes in beauty lay. 
Gazing upon thee thus, with tranquil eye, 
Calm hill! untouched, as years and change sweep 
by! 
| In fancy-dreams thy rocky slope I climb, 
| And pieree the dusky veil of Jong-gone time. 
| The white men’s homes, still few and far between, 
| Melt in blue haze and vanish from the scene. 
| Slow curls the wigwam-smoke above the trees, 
And floats a mimie cloud upon the breeze. 
How beautiful is all around —how still ! 
; Save when the echoes, slumbering on the hill, 
| Stir to the paddle’s plash, where cuts the blue, 
Pushing from shore, the red man’s swift canov, 
Or start to hear the sudden shout and screech 
Of red men’s children playing on the beach. 
Or fling back the light laugh of dusky girls 
Laving in some green nook their jet-black curls, 
Or multiply some friendly tribes “ What cheer !” 
Or foeman’s war-whoop frightful to the ear. 
Fair Mound! how slight a change, and all, 
again, 
The self-same aspect wears, to-day, as then, 
When, in these scenes, sole lord of hill and plain, 
The son of Nature held his fair domain. 
Gone are the eyes that drank with raptured gaze 
‘The light of this fair seene in other days, 
The wigwam fire is out on shore and hill— 
The council-talk—the whoop of war—are still. 
The paddle’s frequent plash is heard no more, 
All aow is hushed, save when the booming oar 
Flings the bright spray, or sounds afar the scream 
Of wheeling sea-gull or imprisoned steam. 
Yet when, in such mild days as these, I stand 
And look far out o’er all the lovely land, 
Through the soft haze, like Memory’s veil, that 
lies, 
By Autumn sunlight flung on earth and skies; 
Fair Indian maidens, gentle and serene 
Look forth with Spirit-eyes upon the séene ; 
And from the far hor zon of the west, 
Where lie the sunny islands of the blest, 
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Hunter and fighter, sage and sachem come, 
To look once more upon their earthly home. 
The grave old men—the brave old warriors stand, 
In stately talk, apart, a deep-eycd band, 
While to the music of the running rill 
Low \oices murmur music sweeter still.* 
* * * * 
But soft! the scene is fading from my view, 
And with it fades my fancy’s vision, too. 
In the dim distance, now, thy lovely slope, 
Transfigured, seems a skyey land, Mount Hope ! 
Rudely disturbed, my short day-dream is o'er, 
And the fair shapes I saw just now, once more 
Have all withdrawn to upper air with thee, : eee 
2. The opening is inartistie and abrupt; 
To dwell for ever, Mount of Memory. oe ee poapneatlt a fee ts’ teiting witch 
I should be in a song of this kind, glided into 
and not rushed upon; it is too bald and 
wae tine OF evn GONG. LISD SEOULS ‘direet, “I greet with a full heart.” Much bet- 
, i ane’ ame | ter, for instance,“ Thou land of the West, 
Tur general interest awakened by the an-| vit, . full heart I greet thee.” At best, 
nouncement that Jenny Lind was anxious to |. 7 14 of the West,” is a remote and shadowy 
procure a song from the pen of a native | greeting. 
writer, to be sung at her first Concert in the | 3. The ideas of the pices ene inoongyesnt~s 
United States, in yew nate ve! Ps pho gps a sense of which, if not distinctly recognised by 
fer Greating} to Aimering, sit S90 Aes OF | audience, is always felt by the singer, and 
that annouucement in the selection of a poem | by her imparted to the audience; and they are 
which was sung by her on her First appear | frequently without meaning, if not impossible 
ance before an American audience at Castle | oni alennadl. Ye: arhtak aubaa tian aaa 
Garden, on Wednesday evening of last week, | Empire “ o’ershadow Atlantic’s wide breast ;” 
with the. comments which have attended that | or if this is allowed, why is that suggestion 
selection, justify us in considering briefly how | caeteesied with: * opes [open in not in elassienl 
Se the pablic expentation bas been met. use with writers of the present day] to the 
Without dwelling upon the cireumstances at- | sunset its gateway of gold”—at the best, a de- 
tending the selection, bins bays shal ; dea I rogatory reference in a song, toan accident of 
most justly by all parties by an examination | |) physical good fortune—the possession 
of the piece itself, in reference to its poetical | of gold mines not being a proper subject of 
and musical merit, and “ fitness as regards |reference in a poetical production of this cha- 
the singyt gud tee. Comes. TVe sear racter. Such aliusions at such times should be 
tion it challenges by the conspicuous position | ot carefully out of sight; or if it be ex- 
assigned to i, ne part of an important and plained that the reference is to the opening 
most interesting event, and as having been, seeders’. frees the ‘heuer. of fen. Menkinek 
preferred, for some reason or other, to some Seoteiih. as. toa Gakienl Meg Paes 
seven or eight hundred pieces in competiiion. | that this explanation is wind is equ ally de. 
To Mdlle. : nd, Mr. Baroum, Mr. Benedict, and | cisive against its use. Or what is the meaning 
the Committee, we — no - — rn (if any) of 
ing “rag the right | 
heneneye ~— na . io t np aot “ Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake 
Ripe sence a Tp "ona ates rit pa ie And hiliow the soil fur whose freedom they died.’ 

e e i. 5S - ‘ 
ledge talents which fully warranted him in| In what sense _ the souls of the mighty 
appearing as a —— As the subject of | per asec “ae : rae rs soil? for 

iece. hey—s immortal 

dana is SG 'souls—died! A: the opening of the next 
GRESTING TO AMERICA. | stanza, we have “Thou cradle of Empire, 

2 Rip mtige tees pioors : though wide be the foam,” an incongraous 

TRVinne Bumerot surrsorera world isusroted; | image with the false assumption that the 
Whose empire o'ershadows Atlantic's wide breast ocean is in perpetual foam from shore to shore: 
i lin ager ge ares alt wl rah it is proper enough to say “ over the ocean’s 
pr ep amp apnea se ay foam,” where an object, a ship, for instance, is 

Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake, represented as in motion: but not to typify the 

Aud ballow the soil for whose freedom they died! ovean at rest as“foam:” it is a diminishing 

rather than an elevating illustration. In the 

next two lines we have a further contradiction ; 

the cradle, with its foam, is now endowed with 
a bosom: 


The metre adopted is unnecessarily 
ong, and lacks simplicity ; many of the lines 
are pleonastic ; and several are undeliverable in 
singing without an unusual effort of the voice. 
This difficulty presents itself at the very open- 
ing line—“I greet with a full heart,” the last 
two words requiring to be foreed violently 
into one GS they were by Malle. Lind) to be 
sung at all; the vowel terminations and be- 
ginnings, are frequently run together, as in the 
third line, “ Whose empire o'er,” and in the 
first line of the second stanza, “ Thou Cradle 
| of empire.” 











Thou Cr die of Empire! though wide be the foam 
‘That severs the land of my fathers «nd thee, 
lhe or from thy bo<om, the welcome of home, 
For Soug has a home in the hesrts of the Free! 
And jong as thy waters shali glesm tn the sun, 
And long as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of t 


y children united s one, “ I bear from thy bosom the welcome of home, 
ud Peace shed 


flight on thy Banner of Stars! For Song has 4 home in the hearts of the Free ;” 
It will simplify the examination, perhaps, to which is made out by a play on words, in 
give it a numerical order. ‘the use of “home.” But what shall we say to 
1. The composition was written or meant to the singular longevity prayed for our Union 
be written to be sung by Mdile. Jenny Lind ; a, by the writer: 
foreigner, not entirely familiar with our lan- 








“ And long as thy waters shall gleain in the sun, 
And long as thy heroes their scars, 
Be the h.nds of thy children united as one, 


+ Wonteworth. nosdintnd went And Peace shed her light on thy * Banner of Stars.” ” 
‘uae eneqeantearoun At the best, the mortal span being limited to 
Thed in my memory the conversation of some Indian | somne sixty or seventy years,—and heroes are 


"hat wie Lenee exearinnes. 6s he Bag leaning «ver | subject to the same perishable condition, — 
pte Mey aed - this is not a very liberal term to assign to our 

» all vo , flowed like that stream of th very 4 : 
Poet's = cee Ving co finely deseribes ia bis Fifth national existence: for with nations, centuries 
Boutague:— are but as years to individuals: besides, we 
* Tole mam connah wets, divine Peete t trust it is not the general character of Ameri- 
Dulcis aque saliente silie r-stinguere vivo.” 
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Qu «le sopor fessis in gramine, quale, per estum, can heroism to spend and exert its memory in 
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the recollection of its sears: to be 
rubbing the bruised spots to 


4. These objections are, however, of trifling 
weight compared with the entire want of fitness 
in the piece for the occasion for which it was 
or should have been intended: it is not Jexxy 
Linn’s “ Greeting to America”—it is neither a 
greeting nor a song: it is simply a descriptive 
poem: mainly uttered and utterable in the 
third person: and might have been read with 
far greater propriety than sung. We might 
dwell upon the want of tune and tone in the 
piece, of a prevailing air or melody: of its 
uninventive and unoriginal charscter. It 
must be conceded that it is entirely deficient of 
a soul: is altogether feeble, inefficient, and in. 
sufficient. 

This, then, was the piece chosen by the 
Committee, and with all these weights upon its 
head, it was left to bring up the van of the 
First Concert of Jenny Lind in America. Was 
any other course open, we may be asked ? 
There was clearly another, which we do not 
hesitate to say would have evhanced the re- 
ception of that lady with her first American 
audience. The song asked for was announced 
to be Jenny Lind’s Welcome ‘y Greeting) to 
America. Is the piece selected, and which we 
have freely commented on, of that nature? 
Has it any of the qualities of frankness and 
spontaneity which we are accustomed to as- 
cribe to Jenny Lind? Anything special or 
personal which the public looked for and ex- 
pected? Js it not rather the calm recitative 
which might have been spoken or delivered by 
any public performer, under whatever circum- 
stances he or she might have first appeared 
before a cis-atlantic audience—when the en- 
thusiasm of her own reception would have 
fully justified and absolutely demanded a 
particular response from the fair Swedish 
singer. The whole community had risen up— 
as it was obvious from the first they would— 
to honor her in one general burst of enthusias- 
tic welcome? Renewed, too, on her first ap- 
ponere at Castle Garden, was her answer to 

given, however beautifully, in the remote 
Italian melody of Casta Diva: and, one or 
two hours after the moment of mutual friendly 
recognition between audience and singer had 
ine Rog that the time for her to come 
vrward to say, “Glad to see you!”—“ How 
do’do,” and to sing her grevting—at the close 
of an evening spent in company together! 
From the frank, generous, spontaneous heuart- 
character of the Swedish singer, the exiraordi- 
nary circumstances of the occasion, and a faith 
in the simple utterance of her own prompiings 
—would not all the expectations of that first 
night have been altogether better met, if, on the 
uprising and enthusiastic first welcome of that 
vast American audience, her first spoken words 
had been a persoual greeting, that greet- 
ing in a simple strain doing proper justice to 
her own noble character and making grateful 
acknowledgment of ours? The Peli, who 
had risen to her as one man, expecied from the 
quer report of her character, sentiment aud 
eeling from Jenny Lind, and not merely cold 
declamatory description. 

The result is obvious. The Prize-Song se- 
lected, instead of improving and heightening as 
it should and would have done, if ithad been the 
right piece at the right time—was eminently 
calculated (from no fault in singer or manager) 
to diminish and dampen, if possible, the ardor 
of the gifted lady’s reception; to cast down a 
stumbling-block at the very threshold of her 
entrance upon the great American field of effort 
and achievement, That she successfully sur- 


perpetually 
keep them 
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mounted it, is only another evidence, however 
i le, of her extraordinary ability. 

In the music, Mr. Benedict accomplished all 
that might have been expected from his 
mature skill: he made all of the prize-poem 
that mortal composer could. It must be add- 

that deficient as the prize-song selected is 
in feeling, the intention of the singer herself 
was evident from the resonant power and 
earnest spirit with which she labored to give 
its statistical nationality effect: and it was 
uite obvious to all judicious observers that if 

e piece had been one to aid her in an em- 
bodiment of sentiments, suitable to the ocea- 
sion, she would have delivered it with over- 
whelming effect; made it with a grateful 
popular acknowledgmeiit of the tribute, the 
crown and jewel of her First Night in Ameri- 
ea, and sent it sparkling and ringing trium- 
phantly throughout the country. 


ON THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC. 


[A View of the Anonymous in Periodical Literature, by 
Tuackeray,- from Punch, Aug. 3. 

My rising young friend Hrrentes, the author 
of “ Randolph the Robber,” “ The Murderers of 
May Fair,” and other remances, and one of the 
chief writers in the Lictor newspaper—a highly 
liberal, nay, seven-leagued boots progressional 
journal, was discoursing with the writer of the 
present lines upon the queer decision to which 
the French Assembly has come, and which en- 
forces a signature henceforth to all the leading 
articles in the French papers. As an act of 
Government, Hitchings said he thought the 
measure most absurd and tyrannous, but he 
was not sorry for it,as it would infailibly in- 
crease the importance of the profession of let- 
ters, to which we both belonged. The man of 
letters will no longer be the anonymous slave 
of the newspaper-press proprietor, Hitchi 
said; the man of letters will no jcnmee ee 
used and flung aside in his old days; he will 
be rewarded according to his merits, and have 
the chance of miking himself a name. And 
then Hitehings spoke with great fervor regard- 
ing the depressed condition of literary men, 
and said the time was coming when their merits 
would get them their own, 

On this latter subject, which is a favorite one 
with many gentlemen of our profession, I, for 
one, am confessedly ineredulous, I am re- 
solved not to consider myself a martyr. I 
never knew a man who had written a good 
book (unless, indeed, it were a Barrister with 
Atiorneys), hurt his posiiion in society by hav- 
ing done xo. On the contrary, a clever writer, 
with decent manners and conduct, makes more 
friends than any other man. And I do not 
believe (parenthetically) that it will make 
much difference to my friend Hi'chings whe- 
ther his name is affixed to one, twenty, or two 
thousand articles of his composition. But 
what would happen in England if such a re- 
gulation as that just passed in France were to 
become law; and the House of Commons 
omnipotent, which can shut up our parks for 
us, whieh can shut up our Post Office for us, 
which can do anything it will, should take a 
fancy to have the signature of every writer of 
& newspaper article ? 

Have they got any secret ledger at the T'imes 
in whieh the names of the writers of all the 
articles in that journal are written down? 
bia be be aga book a he Articles 
in ve been attributed to every 
great man ofthe day: at one time it was said 
ugham wrote regularly, at another Canning 


was Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen. It 


would be curious to see the real names. The | 


was a known contributor, at some other time | 


Chancellor’s or the Foreign Secretary’s articles 
would most likely turn out to be written by 
Jones or Smith. [ mean no disrespect to the 
latter, but the contrary—to be a writer for a 
newspaper requires more knowledge, genius, 
readiness, scholarship, than you want in Saint 
Stephen’s. Compsre a good ee article and 
a —— in the House of Commons: compare 
a : ouse of Commons orator with a writer, 
sha ! 

Would Jones or Smith, however, much profit 
by the publication of their names to their arti- 
cles: at is doubtful. When the Chronicle 
or the Times speaks now, it is “ we” who are 
cpeaking, we the Liberal Conservatives, we the 

onservative Sceptics ; when Jones signs the 
article, it is we no more, but Jones. . it goes 
to the public with no authority. The public 
does not care very much what Jones’s opinions 
are. They don’t purchase the Jones organ 
any more—the paper droops; and, in fact, I 
ean conceive nothing more wearisome than to 
see the names of Smith, Brown, Jones, Robir- 
son, and so forth, written in capitals every day, 
day after day, under the various articles of the 
paper. The public would begin to ery out at 
the poverty of the literary dramatis persone. 
We have had Brown twelve times this month 
it would say. That Robinson’s name is al- 
ways coming up—as soon as there is a finance 
question, or a foreign ques‘ion, or what not, it 
is Smith who signs the article. Give us some- 
body else. 

Thus Brown and Robinson would get a 
doubtful and precarious bread instead of the 
comfortable and regular engagement which 
they now have. The paper would not be what 
itis. It would be impossible to employ men 
on trial, and see what their talents were worth. 
Occasion is half a public writer’s battle. To 
sit down in his study and compose an article 
that might be suitable, is ahard work for him: 
twice as hard as the real work; and yet, not 
the real work ; which is to fight the battle at 
two hours’ notice, at the given place and time. 
The debate is over at twelve o'clock at night, 
let us say. Mr. Editor looks round, and fixes 
on his man. “ Now’s your time, Captain 
Smith,” says he, “charge the enemy, and rout 
them,”—or “advance, Colonel Jones, with 
| your column and charge.” 

Now there may be men who are Jones’s or 
| Robinson's superiors in intellect, and who— 
{give them a week or ten days to prepare— 
would tura out such an article as neither of 
the two men named could ever have produced 
—that is very likely. I have often, for m 
part, said the most brilliant thing in the world, 
and one that would utterly upset that impu- 
dent Jenkins, whose confounded jokes and 
puns spare nobody—but then it has been three 
hours afier Jenkins’s pan, when I was walking 
home very likely—and soit is with writers; 
some of them possess the amazing gift of the 
impromptu, and can always be counied upon 
in a moment of necessity—whilst others, 
slower coaches or leaders, require to get all 
their heavy guns into position, and laboriously 
to fortify theireamp, before they begin to fire. 

Now, saying that Robinson is the fellow 
chiefly to be inirusted with the quick work of 
‘the paper, it would be a most unkind and un- 
| fair piece of tyranny on the marten pro- 
_prietor to force him to publish Robinson’s 
| name as the auihor ofall the articles d’occasion. 
You have no more right to call for this publi- 
city from the newspaper owner, who sells you 
three yards of his printed fabric, than to de- 
mand from the linen draper, from what whole- 
‘gale house he got his calico; who spun it; 
who owned the cotton, and who cropped it in 











———— 


America. It is the article, and not the name 
and pedigree of the artificer, which a news- 
paper or any other dealer has a right to sell to 
the public. If I get a letter (which Heaven 


| forbid!) from Mr. Types my atiorney, I know 


it is not in Tapes’s own hand-writing ; I know 
it is a clerk writes it—so,a newspaper is a 
composite work got up by many _hireling 
hands, of whom it is necessary to. know no 
other name than the printer’s or proprietor’s. 

It is not to be denied that men of signal abi- 
lity will write for years in papers and perish 
unknown—and in so far their lot is‘ hard 
one: and the chances of life are against them. 
It is hard upon a man, with whore work the 
whole town is ringing, that not a sou! should 
know or care who is the author who so de- 
lights the publie. 

But, on the other hand, if your article is 
excellent, would you have had any great re- 
nown from it, supposing the paper had not 
published it? Would you have had a chance 
at all but for that paper? Suppose you had 
brought out that article on a broad sheet, who 
would have bought it? Did you ever hear of 
an unknown man making a fortune by a pam- 
phlet ? 

Again, it may so happen to a literary man 
that the stipend which he receives from one 
publication is not sufficient to boil his family 
pot, and that he must write in some other 
quarter. If Brown writes articles in the daily 
pees, and articles in the weekly and month- 
y periodicals too, and signs the same, he 
surely weakens his force by extending his 
line. It would be better for him to write in- 
cognito, than to placard his name in so many 
quarters—as actors understand, who do not 
perform in too many pieces on the same night ; 
and painters, who know that it is not worth 
their while to exhibit more than a certain num- 
ber of pictures. _ 

Besides, if to some men the want of publi- 
city is an evil, to many others the privacy is 
most welcome. Many a young barrister is a 
public writer, for instance, to whose future 
prospects his fame as a literary man would 
give no possible aid, and whose intention it is 
to put away the pen, when the attorneys be- 
gin to find out his juridical merits. To such 4 
man it would only be a misfortune to be 
known as a writer of leading articles. His 
battle for fame and fortune is to be made 
with other weapons than the pen. Then again, 
aman wihout ambition—and there are very 
maty such sensible persons, or whose ambition 
does not go beyond his pot au feu, is happy to 
have the opportunity of quieily and honorably 
adding to his income: of occupying himself: 
of improving himself: of paying for Tom at 
college, or for Mamma’s carriage—and what 
not. Take away this modest mask—force 
every man upon the public stage to appear 
with his name placarded, and we lose some of 
the best books. some of the best articles, some 
of the pleasantest wit that we have ever had. 

On the whole, then, in this controversy Iam 
against Hitchings; and although he insists 
upon it that he is a persecuted being, I do not 
believe it; and although he declares that I 
ouglit to consider myself trampled on by the 
world, I decline to admit that I am persecuted, 
and protest that it treats me and my brethren 
kindly in the main. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


[From an article on the Literary Profession in the North 
British Review for August | 


It is a common complaint that the publishers 
make large fortunes and leave the authors to 
starve—that they are, in fact, a kind of moral 
vampire, sucking the best blood of genius, and 
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destroying others to support themselves. A 
at deal of very unhealthy, one-sided cant has 
n written upon this subject. Doubtless, 
there is much to be said on both sides. That 





publishers look at a manuscript very much as 
a corndealer looks at a sample of wheat, with 


an eye to its selling qualities, is not to be 
denied. If books are not written only to be 
sold, they are printed only to be sold. Pub- 
lishers must pay their printers and their paper 
merchants ; and they cannot compel the public 
to purehase their printed paper. hen 
benevolent printers shall be found eager to 
print gratuitously works of unsalable genius, 
and benevolent paper merchants to supply pa- 
per for the same, publishers may afford to 
think less of a manuscript as an article of 
sale—my reject with less freedom unlikely 
manuscripts, and haggle less savagely about 
the price of likely ones. An obvious com- 
mouplace this, and said a thousand times 
before, but not yet recognised by the world of 
writers at large. Publishing is a trade, and 
like all other trades, undertaken with the one 
object of muking mouey by it. The profits 
are not ordinarily large ; they are indeed very 
ucertain,—-so uncertain that a large proportion 
of those who embark in the publishing busi- 
ness some time or other find their way into the 
Gazeite. When a publishing firm is ruined by 
printing unsalable books, authors seldom or 
never have any sympathy with a member of it. 
They have, on the other hand, an idea that he 
is justly punished for his offences; and so 
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book, would be obliged to him if he would 
make good a portion of the deficit by sending 
a cheque upon his bankers. 

We repeat, then, that a publisher who loses 
money by one man’s books, must make it by 
another's, or go into the Gazette. There are 
publishers who trade entirely upon this prin- 
ciple, which, indeed, is a kind of literary 
gambling. ‘They publish a dozen works, we 
will suppose, of which six produce an absolute 
loss; four just cover their expenses; and the 
other two realize a profit. The publisher, 
especially if he be his own printer, may find 
this answer in the end; it may at least just 
keep him out of the Bankruptey Court, and 
supply his family with bread. But the system 
cannot be a really advantageous one either to 
publishers or authors. To the latter indeed it 
is destruction. No inconsiderable portion of 
the books published every year, entail a heavy 
loss on author or publisher, or on both—and 
the amount of this loss may be set down in 
most instances, as so much taken from the 
-~ profits of the literary profession. If 

r. Bungay lose a hundred pounds by the 

ems of the Hon. Percy Popjoy, he 

as a hundred pounds less to give to 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis for his novel. Instead 
of protesting against the overcaution of pub- 
lishers, literary men, if they really knew their 





own interests, would protest against their 
want of caution. Authors have a direct 
| interest in the prosperity of publishers. The 
| misfortune of authorship is not that publishers 
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judge. Besides, as we have said, the question 
to be solved by the publisher or reader, is not a 
purely literary question. It is mainly, indeed, 
a commercial question ; and the merits of the 
work are often freely acknowledged whilst the 
veuture is politely declined. 





MUSIC. 
Tats past week has witnessed the most import. 


ant event in the musical annals of the city; 
the first appearance of Madile. Lind before an 
American audience. We need not diseuss, 
how far mere curiosity, more than musical en- 
thusiasm, may have had its share in collecting 
so. dense and excited a crowd within Castle 
Garden. The building, ill adapted both for 
seeing and hearing, has been closely packed 
with seats (closer, perhaps, thin comfort 
would desire), so as to enable some six or 
seven thousand persons to satisfy their eyes 
and ears without extreme inconvenience. The 
programme given on Wednesday, and repeated 
on Friday evening, was one well chosen to 
exhibit Madlle. Lind’s peeuliar powers. Afier 
the performance of M. Benedici’s overture to 
the Crusaders, Signor Belletti sang the scena 
“Sorgete,” from Rossini’s Maometto Secondo, 
with great taste and precision. This gentle- 
man, who for some few years has been gradu- 
ally working his way in the musical world, 
has secured himself a reputation as an excel- 
lent baritone singer. His voice is of good 
| quality, and flexible enougn to repay the culti- 





rhaps he is, but not in the sense understood | make so much money, but that they make so | yation he has bestowed upon it. His Aria 


y the majority of those who contemplate his 
downfill as a retributive dispensation. The 
fact is, that reckless publishing is more 


injurious to the literary profession than any- | 


thing in the world beside. The cautious 
ublisher is the author’s best friend. If a 
1ouse publish at their own risk a number of 
works which they cannot sell, they must either 
go uito the Gazette at last, or make large sums 
of money by works which they can sell. 
When a publisher lo-es money by a work, an 
injury is inflicted upon the liierary profession, 
Tue more money he can make by publishing, 
the more he can atlord to pay for authorsiiip. 
It is often said that the authors of successful 
works are inadequately rewarded in propor- 
tion to their success ; that publishers make 
their thousands, whilst authors only make 
their hundreds, 
profits of one sucevssful work are often only 
a set-olf to the losses ineurred by the publi- 
eation of half-a-dozen unsuccessful ones. If 
a publisher purchase a manuscript for £500, 
and the work prove to be a“ p.lpable hit” 
worth £5000, it may seem hard that the pub- 
lisher does not share his gains more equitably 
wih the author. With regard to this it is to 
be said, in the first place, that he very fre- 
quently does. There is hardly a publisher in 
London, however “ grasping” he may be, who 
has not, time af.er ‘ime, paid to authors sums 
of money not “in the bond.” But if the fact 
were not as we have stated it, we can hardly 
adinit that publishers are under any kind of 
obliguion to excved the strict terms of their 
couiracts. If a publisher gives £500 for a 
copyright, expecting to sweep the same amount 
inio his own coffers, but instead of making that 
sum, loses it by the speculation, he does not 
ask the author to refund—nor does the author 
offer to do it. The money is in all probability 
spent long before the result of the venture is 
ascertained ; and the author would be greatly 
surprised and greatly indignant, if it were 


hinted to him, even in the most delicate way, 


that the publisher having lost money by his 


But it is forgotten that the | 


: little. If Paternoster Row were wealthier 
. than it is, there would be better cheer in Grub 
' Street. 

It is very true that publishers, like other men, 


‘make mistakes; and that sometimes a really 


good and salable work is rejected. Man 


instances of works, whose value has been sub- 
sequently proved by extensive popularity, 
having been rejected by one or more experi- 
enced members of the publishing eraft. But 
their judgment is on the whole remarkably 
correct. They determine with surprising 
accuracy the market value of the greater num- 
_ ber of works that are offered to them. It is 
' not supposed that in the majority of eases, the 
‘publisher himself decides the question upon 
ithe strength of his own judgment. He has 
his minister, or ministers of state, to decide 
these knotty questions for him. A great deal 
has been written at different times about the 
baneful influence of this middleman, or “ read- 
er,” but we can see no more justice in the 
complaint than if it were raised agwinst the 
system which places a middleman or minister 
between the sovereign and his people. To 
complain of the incapacity of the publisher 
himself, and to object to his obtaining the 
critical services of a more competent pariy,were 
clearly an inconsistency and an injustice. If 
the publisher himself be not eapable of cecid- 
ing upon the literary meri s or s.lable proper- 
ties of the works laid before him, the best 
thing that he can do is to seeure the assistance 
of some one who is. Hence the office of the 
“reader.” It is well known that in some large 
publishing houses there is a resident “ reader ” 
attached to the establishment; cthers are 
believed to lay the manuscripts offered to 
them for publication before some critic of 
established reputation out-of-doors ; whilst 
more than one eminent publisher might be 
named who has trusted solely to his own judg- 
ment, and rarely found that judgment at 
fault. In either of these cases there is no 





reason to assume the incompetency of the 


| wes excellently sung, but hardly appreciated 
on this oceasion, owing evidently to the ex- 
| citement and impatience of the audience. It 
' were needless to say that Madile. Lind, on her 
entrance, was greeted with a lieral storm of 


y | opplause, which lasted many minutes, and wa: 
instances of this might readily be adduced—_ 


renewed vehemently at every possible intervai 
of the Casta Diva, which she first sang. To 
this followed her well known duet with Signor 
Belletti, from Il Tureo in Italia, which was 
most exquisitely sung. In the course of the 
evening, she gave also the famous trio with 
two flutes, from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia, 
composed expressly for her (the flute paris 
being played by Messrs. Kyle and Siede) ; 
the song composed for her by M. Benedict, 
entitled “Greeting to America,” and, fiually, 
one of her beautiful Swedish melodies, 

It is now two years since we last heard this 
lady in Europe; and it seems to us her voice, 
if not improved, is now in quality us round, 
pure, and brilliant as ever. The repose of a 
season or two, from the really hard work of a 
Loudon season, has done much to restore 
what traces of fatigue may then have lingered 
upou her. Nevertheless, we fancy that the 
upper notes, once remarkable for their extreme 
ease and sweetness, are not taken with as 
much certainty as before; there is somewhat 
more of effort than we have seen in her per- 
formance. However, the chief qualiiies of her 
voice remain as ever pure and clear, while the 
high degree of cultivation yet bestowed upon 
it, will go far towards keeping off any scci- 
dental or intrusive harshness; and we must 
indeed be thankful for the opportunity we 
now have of enjoying this lady’s exquisite and 
ariistic pap to Narepee as the effect must 
be by her ¢ ingly natural and unrestrained 
manner; we rejoice too, to see her in her best 
looks and in excellent spirits. To pariicu- 
larize her performance, we would say honestly, 
that her version of the Casta Diva is not the 
version mostly to our taste. Madile. Lind’s 
judgment guards her from the error into 





which many, with her wonderful execution, 
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would be liable to fall, of overloading her 
aria with fioriture. She delivers it like an 
artist, and like an artist of feeling, but her 
voice wants the sonority of a Grisi to make it 
devotionally impressive. The duet with Sig- 
nor Belletti was a masterly performance ; 
finished and eful, true in expression, and, 
like all this lady’s singing, showing the real 
musician. Her perfect intonation, especially 
in her sotto voce passages, is particularly re- 
markable. The genuine triumph of the evening 
consisted, however, in the trio of Meyerbeer. 
This most beautiful composition, all that is 
yet known of the opera, is given by her, in a 
style that we imagine no other singer can at 
pr ptnndly The exquisite clearness of her 
execution, facile and brilliant, is, and must be, 
unequalled. The accompaniment, also diffi- 
cult, is well played by Messrs. Kyle and Siede, 
and at each performance it was, of course, 
enthusiastically encored. The characteristic 
Swedish melody, ealled the Herdsman, or 
Echo Song, is a quaint, curious air, and gives 
the feeling of a peculiar nationality. As sung 
by Madile. Lind, the effect is characteristic 
and beautiful ; while, being a simple air, easily 
apprehended, it touches the hearts of her 
audience, nearer, we funcy, than anything else 
she sings. A duet for two pianofortes (Thal- 
berg) was well played by M. Benedict and 
Mr. Hoffman. A few more performances will 
render the orchestra more pliant to M. Bene- 
dict’s baton; at present, true light and shade 
are difficult to attain, and the more difficult 
from the construction of the building. 

An excellent programme has been selected 
for the approaching concert on Tuesday. We 
were present at a rehearsal, from which we an- 
ticipate mueh gratification for those who attend 
on Tuesday evening. The celebrated “ Non 








Paventar,” from Mozart’s “Flauto Magico,” 
which many attempt, but few singers can even | 
roperly rehearse, was beautifully sung by | 
lle. Land ; the recitative was full of pathos, 
the aria energetic and brilliant, while the very 
highest notes were delivered with the utmost | 
certainty and precision. “Quando lasciai la | 
Normandia,” and “Ah non giunge,” both of | 
which she has made completely her own, | 
would either alone be sufficient to delight her | 
audience. We should be glad to find the re- 
port true, of the advent of another lady, to 
join her in some of the many duos to which 
she can give so much effect. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


We have in the Boston Transcript of the 10th, 
a most favorable report of the character and recep- 
tion of the new play of Petus Cecinna, produced 
for the first time at the National Theatre in that | 
city, on Monday evening, the 9th. There are great 
boldness and vigor in passages we have seen 
quoted ; and, if sustained in a similar spirit, it 
places the author in a conspicuous rank among 
the dramatists of the day. The Transcript says: 
“ It was very well performed for a first night, the 
actors being better drilled in their parts, requiring 
less prompting, and performing with greater energy 
than is usual on such occasions. The weight of | 
the piece fell, of course, upon Mr. Buchanan, and 
well did he bear the responsibility. His concep- 
tion of the character of Petus Cecinna was admi- 
rable, and he developed it with great foree and 
beauty through all its variety of thought, emotion, 
and passion. The character itself is a grand and 
exhilarating one, representing a Roman Consul, of 
the old heroic stamp, placed in the Rome of Clau- 
dius Cesar, and exposed to the worst machinations 
of a corrupt and degenerate Emperor and a servile 
Senate. In every act of the tragedy there is at 
least one scene in which the spirit of the hero of 
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the piece flashes out in smiting rebukes of servility 
and daring defiance of tyranny ; and Mr. Buchanan 
‘ flung the fiery words’ into the very souls of his 
audience. The scene in which he addresses the 
people from the rostrum, and that in which he ends 
a fierce address to the Senate by an assault on the 
freedman Pallas, were especially powerful. The 
author of the piece is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a play which, though full of striking 
effects in the performance, has no clap-trap scenes 
got up simply for effect. The diction displays 
throughout a careful finish and almost classical 
delicacy of taste,and though full of energy and 
fire, never degenerates into fustian.” 

The London Atheneum is very sharp in its no- 
tices of American publications, but its eagerness 
oceasionally leads to odd blunders. It set a 
regular trap for itself lately in a critique, highly 
condemnatory, upon our countryman Wallis’s 
“ Glimpses of Spain.” The writer complains of 
Mr. W., that he sums up his notices of previous 
English travellers with “a dictum, to the effect 
that, of all and sundry accounts of Spain, there is 
none to be trusted but that of a certain Captain | 
Widdington,—who, of course, writes U.S. after | 
his military title’ Now it so happens that Capt. 
Widdington is not an American at all ; but on the 
contrary, an Englishman, and author of a clever 
book of travels—a fact which should have been 
known to the reviewer. The other day the Athe- 
neum naively mistook the living writer Marston, 
the author of “ The Patrician’s Daughter,” for the 
old dramatist, and attributed to him, on its recent 
revival in London for a few nights, the authorship 
of “ The Malcontent.” We might reasonably ask 
for some information on the following, in the num- 
ber for Aug. 24 :—* Hints towards Reforms. By 
Horace Gruby. Mr. Gruby is a name beginning 
to be heard on this side of the Atlantic. In his 
own country he is well and honorably known as 
a man of letters—the son-in-law of Bryant, and 
editor of a high class paper in New York,” &c. 
Now there happens to be no such name “ known” 
in America, or it would be found in one of Dr. 
Griswold’s Encyclopedias, which it is not. Nor 
is Mr. Bryant the father-in-law of such a euphoni- 
ously-hamed gentleman. The reviewer has 
pleasantly combined Mr. Godwin and Mr. Gree- 
ley, but which of them is “ beginning to be heard,” , 
&c., we are at a loss to deeide. 

The following is given in the London Athene- 
um as a correct statement of the sums paid to 
Washington Irving by the Maurrays, father and 
son, for copyrights :— | 











Sketch Book, = . ‘ 4 ‘ £ 467 10 0 
Brecebridge Hall, ‘ ° > 19560 00 | 
Traveller, . ‘ ° e a . 1575 00 | 
Columbus, . ; ‘ ‘ — 8 3150 00 | 
Companions of Columbus, . ‘ . 525 00 
Grenada, . ‘ . r ‘ P 2100 00 | 
Tour on the Prairies, . - - . 400 00 | 
Abbotsford and Newstead, . 4 3 400 00 
Legends of Spain, . ° . ° 100 00 | 
£9,767 100 | 


This statement is produced in reference to the re- 
cent interference with Mr. Murray’s privileges. | 
The remarks in a previous number of the Athe- | 
neum on the defence of Mr. M. that Irving is not 

an alien in England, being the son of British 
parents, are made to take rather an unfair direc» 
tion towards our distinguished countryman. ‘The 
latter has not any “ desire in his old age to for- 
swear the land of his birth and of his early devo- | 
tion, &ec.” The London affair is simply a contest | 
of publishers, in which, as we understand it, Mr. | 
Irving does not take any personal interest. He is | 
willing in this respect to share the fate of his coun- | 
trymen, and has not, that we are aware of, sought | 
any English copyrights since the recent adverse | 
decision. Least of all has he any desire to make | 
himself a “ British subject ” to receive this doubt- 
ful mess of pottage. 

The total produced by the sale of the King of 
Holland’s Gallery of Paintings is summed up at 
s‘me $450,000, independently of the Raphael 
drawings and the sculptures. The pictures have 
been widely distributed. Besides those secured at 





home, Belgium, Prussia, Paris, Russia, and the 
Marquis of Hertford in England, have been large 
purchasers. The Emperor of Russia’s agent, 
it is said, was authorized to purchase to the extent 
of £60,000. Two portraits of Vandyke were 
contested by the “ Emperor” and the “ Marquis,” 
the latter securing the purchase at 63,000 florins. 
An Andrea del Sarto, “ La Vierge de Pade,” was 
contested for a long time by the same parties, with 
a like result, the last bid being 30,250 florins. 

A remarkable clerical impostor, says the Boston 
correspondent of the Southern Sentinel (Colum- 
bus, Ga.), has been just arrested in the former city. 
He is a gentlemanly young man, about twenty-five 
years old, who booked himself at several of our 
principal hotels as Rev. Mr. Schlegel, for some 
three weeks past. He left these hotels abruptly, 
* without paying his shot,” and then went away 
«“ down east.” At Manchester (N. H.) and else- 
where, he victimized some stablers and others, and 
got his name up there. News of his doings 
came to Boston, and the hotel-keepers were 


warned about him, and desired to give the police 


notice if he should call again. He did call again, 
the day before yesterday, at the Montgomery 
House, which place he had in reserve for a week’s 
sojourn in Boston. An officer called on him 
there, and found him calmly and genteelly at 
breakfast. When invited to go to the Marshal’s 
office, he said it was a mistake, and went politely. 
But it was no mistake. A variety of letters were 
found upon him, addressed to clergymen in all 
parts of the country—one of his schemes being to 
collect funds for building a German Baptist Church 
in Lafayette (La.). His eard-case was filled with 
cards bearing the name of Dr. Neander, the dis- 
tinguished theologian of Prussia. He tried to pass 
fora German. Daguerreotypes of himself and a 
young lady were also found in his pockets. The 
Reverend gentleman was carried off to Manchester 
to be tried for feloniously disposing of a horse and 
buggy. 

Bishop Doane has communicated to the Mis- 
sionary an account of a visit to Wordsworth in 
1841, with these characteristic incidents :—* He 
took us out, for a few moments, to see some of 
the most beautiful of the near points of view: 
Winandermere on one side, and Rydal Water on 
the other. We dined in what had been the 
kitchen, a low, plain room, plainly but becomingly 
furnished. An old armory was very remarkable. 
It was of oak, richly carved, with an inscription 
to the effect that it was made for William Wordys- 
worth, in 1534. It bore the name of several of 
his family; with the prayer in Latin that God 
would be propitious to their souls. After dinner 
we took a walk. [had told him of your sister’s 
three commissions ; his autograph ; ivy, from Ke- 
nilworth; and heather, from Abbotsford. He im- 
mediately said there must be a flower from Rydal 
Mount. Of this he went in pursuit, questioning 
what it should be, and settling on a pansy, if he 
could find one. On our way he picked several 
wild flowers; it must be wild, he said; and, 
among the rest, a little yellow flower, called there 
Lamb's Lakings, or playthings. He seemed to 
enjoy the etymology very much. At last, in the 
very spot which he had named, we found a purple 
cloud of pansies. Could he avoid the application 


| of his own beautiful allusion, in the ode entitled 


“TIntimations of Immortality,” from recollections 
of early childhood: 
“ A single field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone ; 
he Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat.” 


We then went to the noble grounds of Rydal Hall, 
which adjoin the Mount, visiting first the Lower 
and then the Upper Fall. They are truly grand, 
and the whole scenery in keeping. Queen Ade- 
laide had walked with him to these points, and 
Bishop Hobart, in 1823 or ’24, had spent a day 
or two with him in these grounds. As it had 
rained hard—he talking, all regardless of it, as we 
walked—we returned to the house very wet. We 
went into the kitchen, and sat down by the fire to 
dry. And never was good old mother more ac- 
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tive in caring for her children than he for us. He 
would have me wear his coat till mine was dried, 
and nothing weuld do but I must take off my 
boots, and wear his shoes to Keswick, and re- 
turn them by the coach. Think of it, in Words- 
worth’s shoes! While we waited for tea, he wrote 
the autograph for your sister; and then, without 
being asked, filled a sheet with his name for us. 
He showed us first and other curious editions of 
Milton, Thomson, Burns, &c., with striking in- 
scriptions. That of Burns seemed to be his pet. 
Of the inscriptions I particularly noticed two. 
One in the first edition of Paradise Lost. ‘ No- 
vember 13, 1820. My dear Wordsworth, pray 
accept this little volume, one of the most precious 
that I can give or you receive. It will acquire a 
new value by becoming yours. Samve. Rogers.’ 
The other, the edition of 1671. ‘C. Lamb to the 
best knower of Milton; and, therefore, the wor- 
thiest occupant of this pleasant edition. June 2, 
1820’ * * * A great source of health and 
freshness, both of the body and mind, has been his 
out-door life. ‘I should like to see your master’s 
study,’ said some one to his cook ; ‘I suppose it 
is that, pointing to some book-shelves. ‘ No, sir, 
that is my master’s library ; his study is out of 
doors.’ This he told us with much glee. Hé is 
no converser. He rather descants.” 

The Peace Congress has just celebrated its second 
anniversary at Frankfort. The majority of the 
members were Englishmen and Americans. There 
were, however, many French and German repre- 
sentatives present. Dr. Jaup, of Darmstadt, was 
elected president. The chief speakers during the 
day were the Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell, M. 
Emilie Girardin,M. Bonnet (pastor of the French 
Protestant Church at Frankfort), and Mr. Cobden, 
M. P. Itis worthy of remark that General Hay- 
nau, who commanded the Austrian troops in the 
Hungarian war, and who has frequently been de- 
nounced by Mr. Cobden as “ the butcher Haynau,” 
was present during part of the sitting. On Friday, 
the Congress was addressed by Mr. Hindley, M. 
P., M. Girardin, Dr. Ruller, an American, Mr. 
George Dawson, of Birmingham, and Mr. Cobden. 
The sitting was resumed on Saturday, and in the 
evening of that day, the proceedings of the Con- 
gress finally closed. The meeting;ywas addressed 
by an Ojibbeway chief, George Copway, by two 
Germans, Drs. Bodenssee and Weil, Mr. Edward | 
Miall, of London, Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blacksmith, and Mr. Chipple, an American. Re- 
solutions were agreed to condemnatory of the 
practice of war, in favor of deciding international 
disputes by arbitration, urging the necessity of 
national disarmament, disapproving of loans for 
defraying war expenses, declaring the principle of 
non-intervention and the sole right of every state 
to regulate its own affairs, and recommending the 
convocation of a Congress of representatives of 
various states, with a view to the formation of a 
code of international law. When the resolutions 
on the list had been carried, a supplementary one 
against duelling was passed. This third annual 
session of the Congress was terminated by a vote 
of thanks to the municipal authorities of Frank- 
fort for the kind reception they had given to the 
peacemakers. The staid Germans were astounded 
at the hearty “ Hip, hip, hurrah,” with which this 
vote was greeted by 250 English visitors, Mr. 
Cobden acting as fugleman. A grave foreigner, 
puzzled to comprehend the meaning of such 
strange shouts, while Mr. Cobden beat time a la 
Julien, exclaimed, “ Ah, he is always full of 
humor.” The meeting next year is to be held in 
London. 

Lamartine, from the quarantine ground at Mar- 
seilles, drops a note of the 12th inst to the Debats 
denying, so far as he himself is concerned, the 
truth of the statements in the last publication of 
Mr. Croker touching the flight of Louis Philippe 
from Paris, the 24th of February, 1848. He has 
commenced the publication of a new volume of 
“ Confidences” in the feuilleton of the Presse. It 
appears that the large sale of the previous volumes 
has not had the desired effect of enabling him to 








prevent his creditors from selling his family estate. 
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“ It isin vain,” he says, “ that I have given to the 
wind these leaves, torn from the book of my most 
pious souvenirs ; the time which the price of them 
enabled me to purchase, has not sufficed to con- 
duct me to the threshold of the residence in which 
we regret no more! My charmettes are about to 
be sold! Let my critics be content. I have the 
shame of having published these ‘ Confidences’ and 
I have not the joy of having saved my garden. 
Strangers will go to efface from it the footsteps of 
my mother. But God is God. He sometimes 
orders the wind to uproot the oak of one hundred 
years, and man to uproot his own heart. The 
oak and the heart are His, they must be given up 
to Him! and with them, in addition, justice, glory, 
and praises !” 

Louis Philippe, it is said, announced the inten- 
tion not to deprive the Louvre of the Spanish and 
Standish Galleries of Paintings, which have re- 
cently been declared to be the private property of 
the ex-King. 

This temple of the Fine Arts, at Paris, has just 
been enriched by the opening of what they have 
styled the Ethnographic Museum, consisting of 
statues, statuettes, idols, mummies, all kinds of 
instruments and utensils, fabrics, books, engravings, 
jewelry, arms, offensive and defensive, amulets, 
&e., &e., &e., collected from China, Japan, the 
Asiatic islands, and from almost every savage peo- 
ple known. ‘The Museum occupies, in the north- 
west pavilion of the palace, a large hall, formerly 
known as the Salle de Beauvais. 

A correspondent of the Christian Times, writ- 
ing from Jerusalem, mentions that an association 
has been formed in that city for literary and scien- 
tific investigation of all subjects connected with 
the Holy Land, including history, languages, 
numismatics, statistics, manufactures, commerce, 
agriculture, natural history in all its branches, 
national customs, &c.; in short, every subject of 
curious research, except religious controversy. 
The members are all Protestant Christians, and 
residing within the Holy Land, by which designa- 
tion is understood the territory between the Medi- 
terranean and the Euphrates, and between the Nile 
and the Orontes. His lordship the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem has accepted the office of 
patron, and some gentlemen of Damascus and 
Beyrout are corresponding members, as well as 
Dr. Kayat, her majesty’s consul in Jaffa. It is 
intended to publish yearly a volume of selections 
from the papers read at the weekly meetings, of 
which thirteen have already been held. 

The Morning Chronicle has been favored with 
a long letter addressed by Miss Martineau to the 
master of the Guilteross workhouse, describing 
the result of a plan of cultivation and cowkeeping, 
by means of which she has been enabled to main- 
tain two cows on about an acre and a quarter of 
land. Our contemporary points out its import- 
ance with reference to district schools for pauper 
children, or national industrial schools, of all of 
which the dairy ought to form an essential part. 
Miss Martineau enters, with her accustomed mi- 
nuteness, into all the details respecting the food of 
the animals, the use made of their manure, the 
manner in which they are rubbed down daily, and 
kept almost as sleek as horses, the quantity of 
milk they supply, the period when they may be 
expected to calve, &c. She has in her employ a 
laborer from the Guilteross union, who, among 
his numerous virtues, numbers that of economy, as 
the following anecdote will show :--Early one 
morning, returning from my walk, I looked in 
upon the pig, just when his breakfast was ap- 
proaching in another direction. I said to Robert, 
“ T think piggy looks very well, only that he wants 
a washing.” “ Yes, ma’am,” said Robert, “ that 
will be to-morrow. To-morrow is washing-day, 
and the suds will wash the pig first, and then be as 
good, and better, for manure ; and then the soap 
serves three times over.” 

M. Lemoine, one of the editors of the Journal 
des Debats, has written an account of his ascent at 
Paris with Lieutenant Gale, in his balloon. We 
present our readers with an extract :—*< Mr. Gale 
is a lieutenant of the royal British navy, and wears 
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the undress uniform. He has the bold, decided 
air of the sailor. He takes the same care of his 

as one man would take of a racehorse, or 
another of a fine vessel. Precisely at five o'clock 
we left, waving the flags, namely, the French flag, 
that of the moment, and the union jack. We were 
four in number: Mr. Gale, Mr. Clifton (a young 
Englishman, who had already made three ascen- 
sions), M. Leon Tripier, and myself. The ascent 
at first, as everybody might perceive, was very 
rapid. It is at this moment alone that novices, at 
least I speak for myself, experience a certain giddi- 
ness ; but after a few moments this disappears. 
There is a peculiarity in the balloon of Mr. Gale, 
and in the ascension with him; I speak of the 
incredible tour de force that he performs in descend- 
ing by a rope ladder to his lower car. The upper 
and larger car may be compared to a large round 
basket. We were ranged round it, with one arm 
in the cordage, not to keep us from falling out, but 
from falling in. The smaller and lower car is 
suspended at a distance of thirty-five feet from the 
upper. In order to go down to it, Mr. Gale 
raises a sort of lid or trap at the bottom of the 
upper car, and then there is an opening barely suf- 
ficient for the passage of his body. It is through 
this opening that he descends by a rope ladder to 
let off his fireworks, which are attached to the 
lower car. It is impossible to conceive anything 
more terrible than this man suspended in space by 
a cord at the height of half a mile from the earth, 
and descending with admirable sangfroid to his 
lower car. It was a most harrowing sight for us 
to look at him through the opening at our feet, for 
the distance, on account of the smallness of the 
opening, appeared double. The effect of such a 
sight would, if continued long, be insupportable. 
On reaching the lower car, Mr. Gale set fire to his 
bombs, which, I am told, produced, with the per- 
sons on terra firma, the effect of discharges of 
cannon. Some persons thought it was a salute in 
honor of the prorogation of the assembly. With 
us above the effect was very different. At first 
there was a sharp sound, like the snapping of a 
percussion cap ; then, at the moment of the explo- 
sion, it seemed as if we heard distant and continued 
thunder. I am told that this firing made a large 
number of Parisians, who were not thinking of the 
balloon, lift up their heads. After this bouquet, 
Mr. Gale resumed his ladder for the purpose of 
rejoining us. Seen from below this is frightful, 
and seen from above it is by no means tranquil- 
lizing. If a sailor perched on a yard falls into the 
sea, a cry is raised of ‘a man overboard ;’ but what 
ery would we raise if our seaman had fallen into 
the atmosphere? But here he is! We see re- 
turning through the trap his brow, covered with 
perspiration, then his arms, and finally we lay hold 
of him. We were anxious for his return, for two 
reasons ; first for himself, and then a little for our- 
selves. For only imagine this devil of a man to 
have missed his footing on his descent or ascent 
with his cord, or to have set fire to himself with 
his fireworks, and I will ask you what we should 
have done in the air, and how we should have 
gone on to have seen if spring was advancing. 
This was not one of the positions in which to 
exclaim Facilis descensus Averni. Happily for 
us, it was his 109th ascension, and it does not 
appear that he has ever fallen. We were heartily 
glad, however, to see him return safely. The 
lieutenant was as calm and unruffled as Baptiste, 
and we drank a glass of Madeira to our good 
acquaintance.” 





A Movern Timon.—A great drama was played 
on Monday, at the Gaité, for the first time. Its 
hero is the celebrated Chodrue Duclos, the Timon 
of modern history, whose adventures at one time 


formed the subject of drawing-room story through- 


out the whole kingdom, and form the finest moral 
lesson ever conveyed to the heart of man. Cho- 
druc Duclos was the heir to an immense fortune, 
which his father had acquired by commercial spe- 
culation in the Levant, and which the son inherit- 
ed while yet of an age to appreciate the pleasures 
and delights which fortune brings. For twelve 
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— 
years he maintained the first place in the ranks of 
fashion. He was generous to a fault, and spent 
his money with most princely indifference. His 
friends were as the sands of the ocean. 
He was followed, courted, and admired. The 
gayest cavaliers, the most fashionable women, were 
proud to be honored by his notice, and the cup of 
intoxication was filled for him to the very brim. 
By degrees, however, this splendid fortune waxed 
less and less. First he was compelled to sell his 
horses, to dismiss his retinue, to dispose of his 
mansion. By degrees, also, friends dropped off. 
He was first neglected, then avoided, and at 
length forgotten. It is not known where he re- 
tired after the announcement of his ruin ; but one 
day the whole Paris world was in a state of the 
greatest amazement, for the once elegant Chodruc 
Duclos was seen toiling round the Palais Royal, 
staff in hand, attired in the costume of a common 
street beggar! And this style he persisted in 
maintaining to the very last. By dint of care and 
prudence he succeeded in winning back a great 
rtion of his inheritance, but he never returned to 
his old habits of life. He loved to display with 
cynical contempt of public opinion the power 
which wealth bestows over the prejudices of the 
world, and would now and then appear attired in 
the sordid sickening rags, by which he was known 
from one end of Paris to the other, in the large 
stage box of the opera, which he would hire for 
himself alone. He would be seen driving in a 
splendid open carriage through the streets, his rags 
fluttering in the wind, seated by the side of the 
most celebrated beauty of the day. The ladies 
would say that he was only eccentric, and submit 
to the penance of appearing in public with him for 
the sake of the rich presents with which he would 
buy the privilege of displaying his filthy person in 
their company. And when he grew old and ugly, 
as well as dirty, they would cajole him all the 
more, with the hope of being remembered in his 
will. But he baffled them; for when he died he 
left his fortune to be divided between the Hotel 
Dieu and the Incurables—Paris Cor. London 
Atlas. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

D. Arrteton & Co. are preparing for publica- 
tion a new, revised, and much enlarged edition of 
Lyell's Elements of Geology ; also Principles of 
Geology, by the same author. Dictionary of 
Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical, forming a complete General Gazetteer 
of the World, by Alex. Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., 
&e., author of the National and Physical At- 
lases, &c. vol. large 8vo. Life of John Ran- 
dolph, by Hon. H. A. Garland, 2 vols. The 
Conspirator, an Historical Novel. 

Tarran, Wuirremore & Co., of Boston, have 
in preparation, to be ready in October next, The 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century, by Rev. 
Emerson Davis, D.D. 1 vol. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 6TH TO THE 21ST SEPT. 


Adams (Wm.)—The Elements of Christian Science: a 
Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and Practice. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 379 (Phila. : H. Hooker). 

American Journal of Science and Arts, ng eee. &ce., 
Sept. 1850. 8vo. pp. 144 (New Haven: Editors). 
Barnum’s Parnassus: being Confidential Disclosures of 
the Prize Committee of the Jenny Lind Song. !2mo. 

pp. 52 (D. Appleton & Co ) 

Benger (Miss) —Memoirs of Anne Boleyn. From the 3d 
London edition. 12mo. pp. 342 (Phila.: A. Hart) 

Bennett (E.)—The Prairie Flower; or, Adventures in the 
Far W B Bennett. 8vo. pp. 120 (Cincin- 





est. By Emer-on 
nati: J. A. & U.P. James). 


Buckingham (Joseph ‘T.)—Specimens of Newspaper 
Literawre ; with Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes, and 
Reminiscences. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 704 (Boston: Little 
& Brown). 

Browning (E. B.)}—The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
- 4 vols. pp. 312—300 (New York: C, S. Fran- 


) 

Dexter (Wm. P.)—The Chemical Tables for the Calcula- 
tion of Quantitative Anal of H. Rose. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 69 (Boston : Little & Brown). 

Ellen Parry; or, Trials of the Heart. By Olivia. 12mo. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Cobbin (Rev. Ingram, M.A.)—The Wlastrated Domestic 
Bible No. 1V. 4to. pp. 56 (Saml. Hueston). 

Cumming (Roualeyn Gordon).—Five Years of a Hunter's 
Life in the Far Interior of South Africa. With Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 12m. pp. 629 (Harper & Bros.) 

Christmas (Rev, H.)—Echoes of the Universe: from the 
World of Matter and the World of Spirit. 12mo. pp. 
268 (Phila.: A. Mart). 

Cooper (J. F.\—The Deersiayer; or, the First War Path. 
New revised edition. Leather Stocking Tales, Vol. 1. 
I2mo. pp. 597 (Geo. P. Putnam). 

Coppard (5. Selby) —Katherine Douglass; or, Principle 
Developed. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 237 (J. C. Riker.) 

Ellet (Mrs.)—Domestic.History of the American Revolu- 
tion. 12mo. pp. 308% Baker & Scribner) 

Evelyn Chetwood.—The Comparion—After Dinner Table 
Talk. 1I2mo. pp. 192 (Putnam). 

Loomis (Elias).—The Recent Progress of Astronomy, 
especially in the United States. 1 vol. 12mo,. pp. 257 
(Harper & Bros.) 

Gibbon (Edward).—The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes by Kev. H. H. Mil- 
man. Vols. 4 and 5, pp. 1227, |2mo. (Harper & Bros.) 

Keble’s Poems.—Lyra Innocentiam: Thoughts in Verse 
for Christian Children. 12mo. pp. 360 (Stanford and 
Swords.) 

Margaret Percival in America. A Tale: being a Sequei 
to Margaret Percival. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 284 (Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

Meyer's Universum, oder Abbildung und Beschreibung 
des Scheuswertheiften und Merkwiirdigsten der Natur 
und Kunst auf der ganzen ude. Amerikanische Aus- 

abe, Ist and 2d Parts (Herrman J. Meyer.) 

Minor Drama (No. 39).—The Weathercock. A Farce, in 
2 Acts. By J.T. Allingham. (Wm. Taylor & Co.) 

Modern Standard Drama, No. 85.—The Passing Cloud. 
A Play in 2 Acts. By Bayle Bernard. (Wm. Taylor 
& Co.) 

Moore (Clement C.)—George Castriot, surnamed Scander- 
beg. King of Albania. }2mo. pp. 367 (D. Appleton & 


Co. 

My Penbsonter Medal. A Tale. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 126. 
(Stringer & Townsend.) 

National Cook Book, by a ate of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 
12mo., pp. 301. (Phila.: R. E. Peterson.) 

North British Review. Am Edition, August, 1850. (L. 
Scott & Co.) 

Poe (Edgar A.)—The Literati; some honest opinions 
about Authorial Merits and Demerits, with occasional 
words of Personality, together with Marginalia, Sugges- 
tions, and Essays, by Edgar A. Poe, with a Sketch of 
the Author, by Rufns Wilmot Griswold. Poe's Works, 
vol. 3. 12mo. pp. 607. (J. 8. Redfield.) 

Prompter’s Whistle (The).—A Weekly Miscellany of 
Theatricals. (8. French.) 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, No. 23. King Henry VL., 
Part U1. pp. 111. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co) 
Smith (Seba).—New Elements of Geometry. 8vo. pp. 

200. (G. P. Putnam.) 

Stephens (Henry).—The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 68. (L. Scott & Co.) 
Stockhardt (Dr. J. A.)—The Principies of Chemistry, 
illustrated by Simple Experiments. Translated from 
the third German edition, by C. H. Pierce, M.D. —12mo. 

pp. 656. (Cambridge : John Bartlett.) 

Stockton (T. H.)—Sermon on the Death of President 
Taylor at the Masonic Hall, Cincinnati, Aug. 1, 1850. 
8vo. pp. 26. 

Raymond (H J.)—An Address delivered before the Asso- 
ciate Alamniof the University of Vermont at Burling 
ton, Aug. 6, 1850. 8vo. pp. 58. (Baker & Scribner.) 

Researches respecting Americus Vesputius, and his 
Voyages, by the Viscount Santarem ‘Translated by 
E. V. Childs. 1 vol 12mo. pp. 221. (Boston: Litte & 
Brown.) 

Thackeray (W. M.)\—The History of Pendennis, Part 6. 
8vo. pp 96 (Harper & Brothers.) 

Willis PN. P.)—Life, Here and There; or, Sketches of 
Society and Adventure at Far Apart Times and Places. 
12mo. pp. 377. (Baker & Scribner.) 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND’S 
NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 


ROSENBERG’S 


LIFE OF JENNY LIND. 
The Best Likeness yet Produced! 


Price 25 Cents. 

Since the avatar of the great cantatrice, it has been a 
matter of agreeable surprise to those who have seen her, 
how strikingly exact to the original is her engraved like- 
ness, found in Rosenberg’s edition of her life, published at 
25 cents. The biography and portrait of this excellent 
woman have become as essential to an admiring public 
as 4 catalogue ata sale or a programme at the opera, 


Excellent Military Story. 


MY PENINSULAR MEDAL. 


BY AN OLD PENINSULAR. 
Price 25 Cents. 

After nearly forty years of deferred hope, the few sur- 
viving defenders of Old England's prowess in the battles 
of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Orthes, find themselves in 
possession of a token of royal favor in the shape of a 
“ Peninsular Medal.” Instantly, and as if to commemorate 
the affair, Blackwood’s Magazine issued the story—now 
complete ina two shilling book—and such a book, the 
readers of that sterling serial have already pronounced, 
has not appeared in Old Maga since the famous days of 
“Tom Cringle’s Log” and “ The Diary of a Physician.” 


THE SEMPSTRESS, 


Being the first of the “ Slaves of England,’ a 
Series of fine graphic Stories now 
writing by Reynolds. 

Price 25 cents. 


COMING OUT. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-LEONE ; or, the 
Spy of Society. 


AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE, &e. 


SIRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
s2l tf 222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS’S 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


A NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “The Scarlet 
Letter.” 














NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRUE TALES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
for Youth—illustrated. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF EVANGELINE, 
a superb volume, 45 engravings by the best artists. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
ORATIONS AND SPEECHES, in 2 vols. 16mo. 


DE QUINCEY. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. being his celebrated articles 
on Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE NOONING, a new volume of Poems. 


0. W. HOLMES. 
THE POEM lately delivered at Yale College before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with fine portrait. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 


HISTORY OF MY PETS, a new Juvenile, with en- 
gravings. 


E. P. WHIPPLE. 
WASHINGTON AND THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Revolution. 


EDWARD MATURIN. 
LYRICS OF SPAIN AND ERIN, by the Author of 
« Montezuma,” “ Eva,” &c. 


GOETHE’S FAUST, translated by Hayward, a new edi 
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PART 4 NOW READY; 
Price 25 cents (to be completed in about Forty-two Parts), each Part to contain rwo Engravings on Steel, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Revised from the original Editions, with Historical Introductions, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical; a Life of the 
Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James Oncnarv Hattwett, Esq., F.RS., 
F.8.A., Member of the Council of the Shakspearian Society, author of the Life of Shakspeare, ete. 

With Illastrations representing the Principal Scenes in each Play, designed expressly for this Work, by Henry 
Warren, President of the New Water Color Society of London; Edward Corbould, etc., and Engraved on Steel by 


Rogers, Heath, Finden, Allen, Walker, etc. 


The Trade supplied by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 46 Vesey street, New York. 


s21 lt 





THE MEDICAL EXAMINER 


For September. 
on. ae 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
Have just Published 


THE MEDICAL “EXAMINER, 
And Record of Medical Sciences. 


No. 9, Vol. 6, New Series for Sept., 1850. 


Evirep sy FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, M.D., 


Lecturer on Physiology, Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, &c., &c., &c. 


CONTENTS, 

Original Communications. 

On Acclimation.—An Inaugural Essay, &c. 
C. William, M.D , of Winchester, Va. 

Case of Extra Uterine Pregnancy. By Carter P. John- 
son, M.D., of Richmond, Va. 

Strychnia in Intermittent Fever. 
M.D., of Ohio. 

Friendly Hints toa Reviewer. By Samuel Jackson, M.D 


By Philip 
By O. H. Edwards, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. By Chapin 
A. Harris, M D. 
General ane and Materia Medica. By Robley 
Dunglison, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred Taylor. 
Report of Trial of Dr. Loomis for Libel, at Erie, Pa. 


EDITORIAL. 
Sydenham Society of London. 
Deaths in Philadelphia. Reported by Mr. J. A. Meigs, 
Student of Medicine. 


RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Anatomy and Physiology, 2 articles. 

Pathology and Practice of Medicine. | article. 

Surgery, | article, 

Maceria Medica and Therapeutics, 3 articles. 

TERMS. 

Three Dollars per Annum, or, for Four Dollars paid in 
Advance, Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract will be fur- 
nished in addition. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
s2iif N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut sts. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
J. A. & U. P. JAMES. 
CINCINNATI, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


EMMERSON BENNETT'S 
PREMIUM PRIZE TALE. 


The Prairie Flower ; 


Or, Adventures in the Far West. 
Revised and Corrected by the Author. 


Svo. paper cover. 
021 2t Price Twenty five Cents. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y 





NEW BUOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day, 
PROFESSOR MEIGS’S NEW WORK. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 
CERTAIN OF THE DISEASES 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By C. D. MEIGS, M.D., 
Professor of Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Jefferson Med. Coll. of Phila. 


In one handsome 8vo. vol. extra cloth. 


From the Author’s Preface. 

To the medical public | beg to suy, that these observa- 
tions on certain of the disorders of young children make 
no pretension toa gystematic work. Indeed, { have not 
indulged in any intention to make a systematic work on 
the subject, seeing that the place is already occupied with 


doct:ine on children's diseases. 

To that medical public which has claim to my heartfelt 
gratitude for the kind reception of other works of v:ine, I 
humb'y present these observations, hopeing that some of 
my suggestions as to theory and practice in the cases, may 
not be destitute of both interest and usefulness. 


Bowman’s Medical Chemistry. 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK OF 
MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 
Author of “ Practical Chemistry,” &c. 


In one neat royal I2mo. volume, extra cloth. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 


My endeavor has been tosupply a book that will be 
found useful, not only to the medical student, but also to 
the practitioner, to whom the value and importance of the 
applications of modern chemistry are becoming daily more 
and more apparent.—4uthor’s Preface. 


By the same Author, lately Published. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY : 


Including Analysis. In one neat royal 12mo. vol., extra 
eloth. With numerous Ulastrations. ‘To match 
s2iuf the “ Medical Chemistry.” 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. C. RIKER, 129 Furron srreer, 


KATHERINE DOUGLASS; 
Or, Principles Developed. 


By 8S. SELBY COPPARD. 
Cloth 12mo. 75 cents. 814 3t 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 332, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 


Wordsworth, North British Review. 

Stella and Vanessa, Spectator. 

Life of Ebenezer Elliott, Do. 

. Sir Robert Peel, Tait’s Magazine. 

. Note Book of 9 Naturalist, Part VIIL, Fraser's Mag. 
. Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, Examiner. 

. Foreign Miscellany. 

New Books. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


WIM wim 





Tribune Bulidings, New York. s21 It 


numerous valuable books, presenting a complete body of 





RUDOLPH GARKIGUE, 

2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 
German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft Md HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch. 1849, $1 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabein. ay Auflige mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G.H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebicte 
derinnera Seelenkande 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

HARLESs, G. C. A. 
1—3 Vol. sewed. $2 62. 

THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der K5nige. Erklart. Nebst. 
einem Anhage: das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, mit drei lithograph. Tafein, $2 50. 

ZIMMERMANN, C. Karte von Syrien und Palaesting, 
Erste Hilfte. Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter. $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus ewes criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V.. $2 5 

This fourth volume (concluding the Po is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. 1.—11| 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended t» immediately. 

HEYSE. Handwérterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung. Birgung and Fiigung der Wrter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltungen iiber Erziehung and Unterrieht fir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schultreunde, Sewed, $1 <5 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopiidische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1t—4 vol. 


STIFTER, Adslbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
Gesammelt, $1. 


ty" Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to »ppli- 
cants. Also Catalogues of the Tarotoaicar and Puivo- 
LoeicaL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 uf 


NINETEENTH 


Cincinnati Trade Sale, 


OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOK- 
BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, &e. 


To commence on 


Tuesday, October 15th, 1850. 


Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 





The undersigned respectfully solicits Consignments of 
Books, Stereotype Pintes, Bookbinders’ Stock, Stationery, 
&c., to be sold uccording to 


Former Rules and Regulations. 
car, low advances made on receipt of goods when 
u 


C. 8. WOODRUFF, 
Trade Sale Rooms, 
Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut st. (Up Stairs). 


ty Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 15th, 1850. a24 6t 








COUN W. ORR 


En a sista ara aod. 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srrert, 
where, with his long experience and su advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on rensonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 





J. W. 0 
a3 tf 75 Nassau = New York. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being increased by new and valuable importations. 





We have just Published a 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 








By a recent arrangement with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casn Prices. 


ROE LOGKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


a24 tf 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. pose! | A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “The Cradle of the Twin 
Giunts.” 1 vol, cloth gilt. ‘4 Companion to the Ves- 

- ” 


tiges of 
il. 


JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol, 25 cents. 


Il. 
THE NAG’S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

VI. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
niroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
Vill. 

DIES ROREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of * Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 





Tx. 
MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directi for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being » Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Jith 
editiom. greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (:ate Carey anp Hart), 
jy6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 


Baywarh’s Faust. 





THE GREAT WORK ON 


CALIFORNIA, 
BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
LATE ALCALDE AT MONTEREY, 





Tuis work gives a graphic view of California and its 
inhabitants, from the time the U.8. Flag was raised at 
Monterey to the breaking out of the gold discovery, with a 
full account of the author’s experience as Alcalde, and his 
observations upon the Gold Mines and the trials of the 
Gold Diggers. 


THE WORK IS EMBELLISHED WITH 


SEVERAL BEAUTIFULLY TINTED ENGRAVINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA SCENES, 


AND WELL EXECUTED PORTRAITS UPON STEEL OF 
CAPTAIN SUTTER, 
HON. THOMAS O. LARKIN, 
JACOB R. SNYDER, Esq., 
HON. J. ©. FREMONT, 
HON. G. W. WRIGHT, 
HON. W. M. GWIN. 


Together with the fac simile signatures of the signers of 
the Californian Constitution, and 


A FULL MAP OF 
SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
Just Published by 

A. S. BARNES & Co., 


51 JOHN STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Third edition of 


REV. WALTER COLTON’S 
DECK AND PORT. 


Second edition of 


LADY WILLOUGHBY, 
A Domestic Diarp 


OF A WIFE AND MOTHER IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
B THE TIME OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
8 








TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


Boston, 
Have nearly ready a New Edition of 


Goethe’s Faust. 


TRANSLATED 








E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, apon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 


New York. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


New and Complete Edition. 





TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 
after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1850. jy!3 3m 


NEW WORKS 


Just Published by 


Lippincott, Grambo « Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansyivania 
University, &c, é&c.. 4th edition, with notes. and 
large additions, by Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M.,M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philxdelphia College of Medicine, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in he Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 
dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &c. 


MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 


man. 1 vol. [2mo. 


THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


18mo. 


TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 


i Arithmetic. 18mo. 
THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 


Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Illustrated with Mhirty-One Engravings. By 
Charlies A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS; 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 Norra Fourts street 
a PHILADELPHIA. ‘ 














BY HAYWARD. 
87 3t 


patronage N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
730m 
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LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every one who would k 
fh es Teale, atin upon topics ‘of the da 


original comments upon and abstracts o 


with the productions of the times; including, weekly 
, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of 


of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


Foreign Journals. 
REVI 


EWs, * 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


at home and abroad. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 


4to., making 


two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Dotiars per annum, payable in advance. 
*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 


{= All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCK!NCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 


157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.} 

We have read or looked thoroughly over weets number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it, It 
gives evidence of tasking many we!l-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recugni in it, Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
Roy, favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

e can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

(From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work ; nur need ay one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every = one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors, * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial ise bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Ncr this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy- 
mouthed indiscriminateness of ju nt. It knows howto be severe, and spares not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it al ther it is just such a weekl 
paper as no general student or man of taste can afford to be without. 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


From the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publis is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined my It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;’’ to those to whom 
the cares of business s little or no time for regular or 7 reading, it offers 
the advantage of its f criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


(From the Washington Union.} 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. [t is, we do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had ; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustuins his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ World.” 

| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.] 

The Literary World has passed through the most trying period of its existence, and 
has been steadily gaining in public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, are well known fn the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
to say that no men are more competent to fill the place they oeeupy. 


It does credit | scope 





THE PRESS. 


[Krom the Newark Daily Advertiser ) 
A journal that ought to be in the hands of every fimily that would keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


[From the Boston Christian Times. January \8th, \§50.) 

The Literary World, « journsl of American and foreign literature. edited by the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be tukea by every fimily that 
can afford the gratification. No other poper occupies it< range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Litersry World would be the last pyper we would 
offer up as a sacrifice to necessity. ‘The young min who wishes to keep his mod 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and bas but little time, should tuke this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perasal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantyge. 


[From the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best paper of the kind published in this conutry. 


[From the Boston Watchman and R-flector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best pipers in the country to give one # fiir view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and fimilies, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
escapes its notice. [thas a munly, heithy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent valne 


[From the Boston Washingtonian. 
It is eminently a journal for the times, miking record of every incident within it 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


(From the Gloucester Tele pA.) 
{f you care to keep continually informed of whatis going on in the great world m 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


: (From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19, 
The Literxry World, a periodical is-ued at New York, which gives a more vivid, 
aioe | owas of the progress of American Liter:ure, Art, and Science, than any 
ree 


fs. 
[From the New York Courier | 
“It is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.”’ 


From the Louisville Journal.} 
“Conducted with very decided 


talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the Picayune.) 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide-spread popularity.” 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 








GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epirep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 

pee. Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and Illumiuations, and 

und in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 

lin, full gilt, &e. is is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the volumes heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, fall gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 














THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 18351. 


Epviren sy G. 8. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Iliuminations. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and colored Illustrations. 12mo., morucco, extra 
full gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 

OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 

Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designa. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 








12mo. 








THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epirep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie, and bound in morocco, 
gilt. 


rrr ew" 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 


OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
Muslin, 75cts.; Paper, 50 cts. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 








No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 


No. I. 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and Agricutturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. I2mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 


The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


12mo., cloth. Cheap Edition. 


The above is the successful Traged for went Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One, BENNETT'S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
lars, | 





IN PRESS. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- | RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 


tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a uel to Margaret Percival. 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. Beg 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
Six. A Taleof Oiden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. auzd tf 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


WILL PUBLISH 
I 
ON FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20ru, 
In one vol. 12mo. muslin, price 60 cents. 


HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 


FAMILIARLY AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO THE BLOOD. 


BY GEORGE MOORE, M.D., 
Author of “ The Power of the Soul over the Body,” “ The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,” §c. 


A book evidently written neither for fame nor for fees, but simply from the desire of being useful to the reader. It is neither a popular compendium of physiology, hand- 
book of physic, an art of healing made easy, and medical guide-book, a domestic medicine, a digest of old scraps on digestion, nor a dry reduction of a better book, but rather a 
running comment on some of the prominent truths in medical science, viewed on the principles of common sense. Many points of importance, and such as most persons ought 
to know, are stated with great clearness to the unprofessional reader. As in Dr. Moore's other works, so in this, ‘‘ he has invested his subject with so much beauty of i!lustra- 


tion and fascination of style, that the attention of every reader will be arrested, and the volume will be found rich ia suggestions of the highest importance to the happiness 
of our physical and moral being.” 


II. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 


Edited by the Author of “The Wilmingtons,” “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Angela,” “Two Old Men’s Tales,” §. 


A good domestic novel, full of spirit and interest, and destined to attain a general and permanent popularity. 


III. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


Part V., Price 25 cents, of 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. 


Gossipy as womanhood, and garrulous as the “ Doctor;” playful and piquant, it forces us to see an interest about persons and things of so little consequence that we wonder 
how even the connexion with Southey can invest them with sufficient materia not to try our patience. But 80 it is; and the genealogies of families, the notices of common and 
indifferent people, the descriptions of casual impressions, the nursery, as it were, turned out to view, and the exploits of boy comrades, the characters of various teachers, and 
smal! anecdotes of household affairs and relations, are al! set forth in so lively and fresh a manner that our amusement never flags, and our sense is ever and anon awakened to 
suggestions of philosophical import, to the great business of more mature life.—Literary Gazette. 


The whole volume abounds with interest; the autobiographical portion will be perused with great curiosity, and the remaining portions of the “ Life and Correspondence” 
contain a mass of attractive and entertaining literary gossip, combined with delightful notices of Southey’s early cureer.”” — Morning Advertiser. 





Recently Published. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY ; especially in the United 
States. By Elias Loomis, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the University of the City of New York, and Author of a Course of Mathema- 
tics. I2mo. muslin, $1. 


FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR INTE- 
rior of South Africa. With Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the 
Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c., &c. By R. 
Gordon Cumming, Esq With lilustrations, 2 volumes 12mo., muslin, $1 75. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman. Complete in Six Volumes, 12mo. Being uniform with Harper’s Duodeci- 
mo Editions of Hume’s and Macaulay's Histories of England. Price, in cloth, 40 
cents per volume. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its ELEMENTS and FORMS. 


With a History of its Origin and Development. By William C. Fowler, late Prof. 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8vo. muslin, $1 50. 


NO. VIL. OF THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVO- 
LUTION ; Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benjamin J. Lossing, Esq With 
600 Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by 
the Author. ‘To be completed in about 20 Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 


NO. VI. OF THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: his Fortunes 


and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
With numerous Iilusirations. To be completed in 7 Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents 
each. 





